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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE first session of the Fiftieth Congress, which 
for some time past has been lifeless, though not 
entirely breathless, finally came to an end on Satur- 
day last. As regards length of days it outranks 
any Congress since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment; but in this respect alone has it pre- 
eminence. The fact that the different houses were 
under the control of different parties prevented 
action. Each house labored to devise traps into 
which the other must put its foot. Almost the only 
measures which passed both bodies were the appro- 
priation bills and the anti-Chinese and anti-Cana- 
dian measures. On the subject of pensions the 
Senate showed itself willing to grant whatever was 
asked, but the House, by a course of masterly 
inactivity, prevented new legislation. The plan of 
the House Committee to grade service pensions by 
the length of enlistments, giving to the soldiers who 
were drafted during the last six months but one- 
eighth the pension granted those who fought 
through the war, probably outlined the future posi- 
tion of the Democratic party. On the question of 
reclaiming unearned land grants both houses passed 
bills, but the Senate would not accede to the radical- 
ism of the House, nor the House to the Senate’s 
willingness to compromise with the railroads. The 
most important work of the session consisted in the 
agitation of two new political questions—immigra- 
tion and trusts—and the bringing in of the two 
bills for the reduction of the revenues. These both 
promised eventual relief from war taxes, and both 
lessened the amount of protection accorded to 
certain interests, yet they differed so sharply with one 
another regarding the tariff on raw materials that 
one party now stands for high tariff as a permanent 
policy, and the other for gradual reduction if not 
eventual abolition. The discussion of the great 
questions here involved has given to our politics a 
new character. The educative influence of the 
session has been as great as its legislative influence 
has been small. i 


* 

The majority report of the Senate Committee on 
the Civil Service, the substance of which we gave 
last week, has been followed by a long and very 
full minority report, submitted by Senator Black- 
burn. The minority complain that the investigation 
has been carried on largely for partisan ends, and in 
proof of this statement they declare that against 
their protest the inquiry was limited to the party of 
the present Administration, and that all efforts to 
bring out the facts relating to civil service under 
Republican administration were defeated in com- 
mittee by a strict party vote. ‘The minority affirm, 
however, that, in spite of the limits within which 
the investigation was conducted, it was made clear 
that the evils and abuses of the civil service under 
the present system were inherited from previous 
administrations ; that the levying of assessments 
upon Government officials for party purposes, and 
the appointment of Government officials because of 
political service, were the almost universal practice 
prior to March, 1885; that for none of these the 
present Administration is responsible; and that, 
although its work has been incomplete, it has done 
much to reform existing abuses. The report also 


attacks the validity of the conclusions of the major- 
ity by declaring that in some cases, notably in that 
of the New York Custom-Houses, nine-tenths of the 
witnesses who testified were dismissed officials whose 
interest it was to create an impression of injustice 
and outrage in their dismissal. A thorough analysis 
is made of the testimony taken with regard to civil 
service appointments and removals in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Indiana, and the con- 
clusion is reached by the minority that, after four 
years of Democratic rule, there are ten Republicans 
holding office where there was one Democrat in the 
service on the 4th of March, 1885, and that while the 
preference has been given to Democrats, the object 
has been to secure efficient servants of the Govern- 
ment. A careful reading of the two reports confirms 
the opinion expressed in these columns several weeks 
ago on a statement of facts made by a Republican 
office-holder, that this Administration has been 
neither so virtuous as its friends claim nor so wicked 
as its enemies affirm. The charge that it has failed 
to keep its promises remains unanswered. 
* * 
* 

The Administration has received at Washington 
representatives of the Sioux Indians, who have pre- 
sented in person their objections to the proposed new 
treaty providing for the allotment of their lands in 
severalty and the purchase by the Government of 
the unallotted lands to be thrown open to actual set- 
tlers. The chief objection appears to be that, in 
the opinion of the Indians, sufficient price has not 
been allowed for these unallotted lands. Complaints 
are made, and justly, that past treaties have not 
been fulfilled, and a larger allotment in grazing 
regions is called for. But the allotment policy 
seems to be thoroughly approved by part of the 
tribe, and assented to, though somewhat reluctantly, 
even by the old chiefs. The following extract from 
a speech of one of these Sioux chiefs is interesting 
as an Indian’s argument for the Lake Mohonk plat- 
form : 

“We have nowhere on earth to go,” said the chief, 
promptly, “and the Indians all realize it at last. Our 
hope is to learn the secrets of greatness and success 
from the white men, and to gradually get the power 
which he has of getting great things out of the soil. 
Indians and whites are beginning to intermarry, and it is 
plain to the thinking men of my race that if we educate 
our children and teach them to be good farmers and to 
intermarry among the whites we may again become 
powerful on the earth. There are now very many cases 
of white men who have married Indian squaws, and the 
half-breeds springing from these marriages are clear- 
headed, industrious, and successful cattle-breeders and 
farmers.” 

The general policy of treating the red man as a 
man and ignoring his race was at the foundation of 
the policy outlined in the successive utterances at 
Lake Mohonk, though intermarriage was not hinted 
at there. It would seem that there is some justice 
in the demand of the Sioux for a modification of 
the treaty. At all events, the President, to whom 
their demand was submitted, has in return promised 
to recommend to Congress in December certain modi- 
fications in the treaty, provided the required pro- 
portion of the Indians shall have at that time agreed 
to the treaty as modified. The most important 
changes appear to be an increase in the compensa. 
tion paid to the tribe, or rather to the Indians 
who compose the tribe—for the payments are to 


be paid, as we understand it, to them as individu- 
als. We trust that if the Sioux shall accept the 
proposed modifications, Congress will not haggle 
over the terms. We have done the Indians so 
much injustice in our breach of treaties in times 
past that we can well afford to be liberal in secur- 
ing their hearty acquiescence in the policy of civili- 
zation which we have tardily adopted. 
* * 

Fuller reports of the scheme for the revision of 
the French Constitution which M. Floquet has 
brought forward confirm the judgment expressed in 
these columns last week, that it is either too radical 
or not radical enough. It is a measure which is 
essentially a makeshift in its character ; an attempt 
to pacify certain radical critics, and not an endeavor 
to solve in a statesmanlike way the difficulties 
of republican administration. In the end such 
measures are rarely successful even in their im- 
mediate object of meeting a popular demand or 
diverting attention from a dangerous subject. It 
ought to be said that the proposed revision has the 
merit of being probably harmless; it might even 
serve a good end, while the revision which the Rad- 
icals have demanded would probably have ended in 
another revolution. The ideal of the French Rad- 
ical of to-day seems to be a government by a popu- 
lar Chamber, the Senate being abolished, and the 
Presidency either abolished or reduced to a mere 
appendage of the legislative body. M. Floquet 
modifies the present Constitution of the Senate by 
making the term of office three years instead of nine, 
by taking away from the Senate the power of veto- 
ing by adverse vote any bill fromthe lower house, 
and by limiting its powers in connection with all 
financial bills to criticism and protest. It also takes 
from the Senate its privilege of acting with the 
President in dissolving the lower chamber; that 
power will be lodged with the President if the pro- 
posed revision is adopted. The proposal to fix a 
definite term during which the Ministry shall hold 
office, and to make their removal during this period 
possible only after an adverse vote on a definite 
motion of lack of confidence, is the most radical of 
the provisions introduced by M. Floquet, and the 
one which would do most, if adopted, to modify the 
existing conditions of French polities. 

* * 
* 

The French Republic under its present Constitu- 
tion is a curious combination of the American and 
English systems, and some of the difficulties which 
it has met have arisen from the fact that it has been 
an unsuccessful endeavor to unite two very different 
things. There is a President, with a Cabinet, the 
members of which are responsible, not to their head, 
but to the Chambers, and who may be turned out at 
any moment by an adverse vote. This means, in 
effect, that the President himself may be removed, 
as was shown in the recent resignation of President 
Grevy, who was forced to resign because the Cham- 
ber of Deputies combined against him and made it 
impossible for him to carry on the Government. A 
change which would give greater permanency to the 
tenure of the Ministers would probably increase the 
efficiency and stability of the Republic, and so far 
as this provision goes M. Floquet’s scheme points 
in the right direction. The curtailment of the 
prerogatives of the Senate would seriously diminish 


the importance of that body and seriously augment 
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the importance of the Chamber of Deputies, and 


this is a step in the other direction. 


* 
* 


The German doctors have replied with spirit 
to Dr. Mackenzie’s acrimonious attack on their 
professional skill. Professor Bergmann, as the one 
most directly criticised by the English physician, is 
naturally the most severe in retort. He reiterates 
the charge of the German doctors’ report published 
some time since that “ Mackenzie’s treatment of 
the Emperor amounted to malpractice,” dismisses 
the criticism of Gerhardt as absurd, and gives the 
lie direct to Mackenzie’s statements about the 
“ crooked cut” alleged to have been made by Bra- 
mann and the “deep wound” plowed by Berg- 
mann himself. Of more weight than this utterance 
of Bergmann is the calmer statement of the famous 
analyst, Professor Virchow, who contradicts Dr. 
Mackenzie directly in a most important point by 
declaring that the protocol drawn up after the post- 
mortem examination of the remains of the Emperor 
Frederick did not mention an abscess in the cavity 
of the trachea, and that none existed. As Dr. 
Mackenzie relied upon Virchow as the chief witness 
to his theory on this question, and as the existence 
of this state of things was really essential to his 
whole view of the case, the German doctors seem 
to have the better of this controversy just now. 
Of course no layman can express an opinion of 
great value on such technical, scientific questions as 
are involved, but one may be permitted to deprecate 
the rancor and ill-temper shown on both sides. It 
is generally thought that Dr. Mackenzie showed 
woeful lack of professional dignity in the sensational 
way in which his statement was put before the 
public, and his book exploited and advertised. A 
quiet record of the case presented in ordinary form 
in a medical journal would have been a far more 
dignified proceeding. It is said that the expected 
sale of the book has fallen flat. In Germany 40,000 
copies have been seized by the authorities and its 
sale forbidden altogether. 

An important report on the English civil service 
has just been made public by the commission ap- 
pointed three years ago to examine the working of 
the so-called Playfair scheme. This had for its 
main object the more thorough classification of the 
service, so that the routine work should be in the 
hands of a large body of low-paid clerks, while the 
supervisory work should be done by a few high- 
salaried officials. The report sets forth the im- 
provements that have been made, though it declares 
that much yet remains to be achieved in the same 
line. This will be seen in the fact cited that, out- 
side the Post-Office and Revenue Departments, 
there are in the public service 514 officials who re- 
ceive more than $2,000 a year, while in the same 
offices with them there are but about 900 low- 
salaried clerks ; that is, 500 men are set to supervise 
900. The explanation is, of course, that the higher- 
paid force is overmanned, and that, to prevent idle- 
ness, many belonging to it are set to work on rou- 
tine tasks. The Commission recommend a more 
rigid application of the principle of promotion by 
merit alone, not merely by seniority, and suggest 
also a great change in the pension system, de- 
signed to relieve the overcrowding in the upper 
ranks. At present a public servant receives a 
pension at sixty, or on permanent disability, or if his 
office is abolished. ‘The Commission propose to 
create a pension fund by a yearly deduction of five 
per cent. from the salaries, a separate account being 
kept for each clerk. If he dies or leaves the serv- 
ice before becoming pensionable, he or his heirs 
will receive all his contributions with compound 
interest. If he leaves the service with a pension, 
but dies before receiving as much as he had paid 
in, his heirs can recover the difference. The hope 
is that this system will induce men of forty or fifty to 
leave the service for other pursuits, thus preventing 
stagnation and superannuation in the offices. In 


any view of the case, itis enough to take away an 
American’s breath to read such a report onthe civil 
service with no hint whatever of partisan interfer- 
ence or the spoils theory. 
* 

* 

Mrs. Margaret Fox Kane made an exposé of 
spirit-rapping last Sunday night in the Academy of 
Music in New York City, to an immense audience. 
Her sister, Kate Fox, was in a private box, and by 
applause signified her approval of her sister’s 
course. The scene was dramatic and exciting. 
Mrs. Kane declared that the spirit-rapping which 
she originated was a deception, contrived when she 
was too young to realize its bad effects. She pro- 
duced before the audience, with her feet, distinct 
rappings, which appeared to come from different 
parts of the house, and declared that the whole 
spirit-rapping was a fraud from beginning to end. 
An exposé of the slate-writing was also furnished 
by Dr. Richmond, and an offer of five thousand 
dollars was made “to any person who can produce 
without human aid a mark an inch long on a slate.” 
The exposé did not differ from others that have 
been made before, except in the fact that it came 
from the originator of spirit-rappings, who may 
fairly be called the founder of modern Spiritualism. 
This spirit-rapping began in the year 1847, in the 
village of Hydesville, N. Y., in a house occupied 
by a family of the name of Fox; it followed them 
when they moved from the house, and was mani- 
fested wherever the two daughters of Mr. Fox 
went. Table-tipping, slate-writing, spirit-photo- 
graphing, and other similar manifestations followed 
in course of time with other mediums. Everything 
which the spirits have done through the aid of 
mediums has long since been done by others, who 
avowed their means to be simply those of legerde- 
main. The fact that this avowal now comes from 
the originators of the whole gigantic fraud simply 
gives additional significance and publicity to the 


exposé. 
* 


Yet we are not so sanguine as to believe that 
Spiritualism has received a death-blow, since there 
are many persons who take a delight in believing 
the marvelous, and who will follow their inclina- 
tions, without evidence or against it, into any form 
of ecredulity—the greater the fraud the greater the 
attraction. The pseudo-miracles of Spiritualism 
have always had the marks of deception and trick- 
ery upon them. ‘They have carried ‘with them no 
help, given no information, furnished no guidance, 
rendered no assistance in the practical duties of 
life to any human being. They have attested no 
message and no messenger. It is, indeed, claimed 
for them that they furnish a kind of material evi- 
dence of immortality. But he whose belief in im- 
mortality rests upon spirit-rappings, table-tippings, 
and kindred phenomena, has a faith so unspiritual 
as to be of little moral assistance and of no uplift- 
ing power. These miracles have been furnished 
generally in a dark room, or under other cireum- 
stances that defied investigation, and whenever 
incredulous witnesses were present capable of de- 
tecting fraud, the spirits have generally declined to 
menifest themselves. Finally, as we have said, 
everything done by the spirits has been done by 
legerdemain, nor is the exposé furnished by the Fox 
sisters any more thorough and convincing than that 
furnished by the Seybert Commission. These rev- 
elations, however, are sufficient to mark for the future 
among thinking people Spiritualism as a delusion 
and a snare, and the traveling mediums as mounte- 
banks who are obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. 

* 

The ordination of Mr. Noyes as a foreign mis- 
sionary by a Council held in Boston on Monday, of 
which a correspondent gives an account elsewhere, 
opens the missionary field to one specially qualified 
for usefulness, and practically relieves the Congre- 
gational churches of the responsibility of standing 


between a well-equipped man and the pressing work 
which calls him. But for the unwise and arbitrary 
action of the Home Secretary, Mr. Noyes would 
months ago have entered into his chosen field of 
labor. He has now passed through another and 
more catholic door; and, in our judgment, that 
open door suggests one of the new avenues through 
which the missionary work of the future may be 
conducted. The support of individual missionaries 
by individual churches, properly regulated, need not 
conflict in the least with the work of the various 
missionary organizations, while on the other hand it 
would tend to develop a more immediate and per- 
sonal interest among the churches in the work now 
going on in the missionary field. That work grows 
more vast and more pressing. New agencies will 
have to be devised, and the movement to send Mr. 
Noyes out is doubtless one of many new methods 
which the future needs of the world will demand 
and develop. If one door is closed, another will 
hereafter open between the right man and the fit 
field. 

The extraordinary action of the Charleston Pres- 
bytery forbidding public contending against the 
decree of the Presbyterian Assembly (South), de- 
claring the doctrine of evolution to be contrary to 
the Word of God as interpreted by the standards of 
the Church, has aroused, as might easily have been 
foreseen, a very serious reaction. Eighteen of the 
ruling elders of the Presbyterian churches in Charles- 
ton have protested against this attempt to pre- 
vent free discussion within the Church of the utter- 
ances of the Church, and denying the right of the 
Presbytery to issue any such decree. This is 
indeed as arrant a claim for infallibility as ever 
was made by the court of Rome. It is not only 
the laymen, either, who protest against it. Last 
year the Faculty of the Theological Seminary at 
Columbia prohibited students in the Seminary from 
attending the lectures of Dr. Woodrow, who has 
become a scientific professor in the South Carolina 
University. This ecclesiastical boycott was sus- 
tained by the directors of the Seminary. But it has 
now been condemned by a vote of 73 to 45 by the 
South Carolina Synod. At the same meeting two 
directors, anti-Woodrow men, whose term had 
expired, were defeated for re-election, and two 
friends of Dr. Woodrow were elected in their 
places. The church, North and Sonth, ought to 
understand that, however this controversy may be 
interwoven with one of a personal and a theological 
character, it involves vastly more than either ; it 
involves the fundamental question whether, when a 
man joins a Christian church, he surrenders his 
right to think for himself and to try, by peaceable 
and Christian discussion, to lead others within the 
church to think as he does. It would appear that 
there is quite a party in the Presbyterian Church, 
South, who do not believe Paul’s declaration to the 
Galatians, “ Ye are called unto liberty.” 

* * 
* 

We publish on another page a sermon by Mr. 
Abbott on the theology of “ Robert Elsmere.” It 
is not the object of this sermon to disprove that 
theology, but only to make clear what it involves, 
and how radical are the differences between it and 
Christian faith. The question which of the two is 
true he does not in this sermon even consider ; he 
only aims to make it clear that in discarding the 
supernatural, “ Robert Elsmere” discards that 
which is essential and vital in Christianity. We 
may add here, however, as properly supplemental 
to that sermon, though without discussing the issue 
which it presents, that the quiet assumption which 
underlies the story of “ Robert Elsmere,” that all 


‘independent scholars are agreed in regarding the 


Four Gospels as unhistorical, and the miracles, 
especially the resurrection, as insufficiently attested, 
is exactly contrary to the fact. There is probably 
no question of history which has ever been so thor- 
oughly studied as the question whether Jesus of 
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Nazareth arose from the dead, and there is no lit- 
erature the authorship and authenticity of which 
has been so thoroughly and so conscientiously in- 
vestigated and discussed as the Four Gospels; and 
it is perfectly safe to say that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of the scholars who have investigated 
these two questions with anything like thorough- 
ness of research, reading and balancing the con 
siderations on both sides, have come to the con- 
clusion that the Four Gospels, certainly that the 
three synoptic Gospels, were written by the authors 
whose names they bear, and that the resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth is at least as well attested as— 
we believe we should be quite safe in saying far 
better attested than—any other fact of ancient his- 
tory. It is very easy to say that all those who have 
come to this conclusion have been governed by their 
prejudices. But this is a species of bigotry of 
which we shall not assume our readers to be guilty. 
Such questions are not, it is true, always to be 
determined by a majority vote ; but certainly they 
are not to be determined by a quiet and false 
assumption that the verdict of independent scholars 
is unanimous on one side, when the greatly prepon- 
derating verdict of such scholars is on the other. 


THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 


EADERS of The Christian Union will not fail 
to give careful attention to the article of 
an unusually well-informed contributor on “The 
Saloon in Politics,” nor will they fail to read the 
lesson which lies written in large characters across 
every line of it. The fight against the saloon has 
only begun; the struggle will be fierce and long, 
and every power which the saloon can use will be laid 
under requisition to sustain it in face of the public 
sentiment now beginning to set strongly against it. 
At this stage of the struggle nothing is more impor- 
tant than a clear conception of the issue and the dissi- 
pation of all illusions. There has been an illusion in 
some minds that the saloon has fixed political con- 
vietions and can be counted upon to support certain 
political principles. The article of our contributor 
brings out clearly the fact, recognized by all who 
have studied the question with any thoroughness, 
that the saloon has no politics. Itis neither Repub- 
lican nor Democratic; it knows nothing about tariff, 
high or low; has no convictions about trusts, national 
education, or the fishery question ; it has one and only 
one object—to preserve itself. Like a chameleon, it 
assimilates itself to the party in power. It does 
not need to be sought by the party managers; it 
comes unbidden andflends its co-operation unsolicit- 
ed, if only it may have some share of recognition 
on account of its political services. There never 
was a more selfish power in society than the saloon ; 
never one which, considering its vast interests and 
the enormous revenues which it derives from the 
public, was more cynically and brutally contemptuous 
of every other consideration than its own profit. 
The saloon in politics is always for sale ; the highest 
bidder will always have it behind him; it can be 
Democratic in New York, Republican in Connecti- 
cut, and, if its ends could be served, it would be for 
Prohibition in Kansas. Party names are meaning- 
less to it; of political policies and principles it knows 
nothing. ‘The only policy in which it is interested 
is the policy of the dominant party toward itself, and 
the only line of political action in which it is con- 
sistent is opposition to the party which opposes it, if 
opposition can be successfully maintained, or assimi- 
lation with the party in power, if that party can be 
corrupted. 

One other lesson lies written in large characters 
on the face of this non-partisan review of the situa- 
tion, and that is the obvious fact that the saloon, 
being always in the market, must always wield a 
terribly corrupting power in our politics. It is use- 
less to criticise the class of men who are known as 
practical politicians for making alliances with the 
saloon, as long as society allows the saloon to remain 
what itis. It is asabsurd as to condemn unspar- 


ingly the dishonesty of the man who falls because 
every form of temptation has been put in his way 
by his employers. So long as society permits the 
saloon to hold its present power and command so 
many avenues of influence, it surrounds the practi- 
tal politician with the most insidious temptations. 
In many places the saloon holds the casting vote ; 
if one party does not purchase it, the other will; and 
it demands a clearer head and firmer moral fiber 
than the average politician possesses to allow the 
other party to carry the election because of seru- 
ples which prevent bargaining with the saloon. Not 
until society has made a resolute endeavor to banish 
the saloon can it consistently criticise the practical 
politician who falls into its snares or who uses its 
Briareus hands. The facts that honest men of all 
parties need to face with open eyes are the fact that 
the saloon belongs to no party, but is ready to serve 
all parties who will serve it; that it is always in the 
market; and that it is a perpetual temptation to a 
terrible corruption in our politics. 


PRISON SUNDAY. 


[* is certainly an omen for good that the attention 
of the Christian public is being turned toward 
those confined in the prisons and jails of our land. 
The general observance of the last Sabbath in this 
month as “ Prison Sunday,” as requested by the 
National Prison Congress and similar bodies, will 
serve to bring the condition and claims of our crim- 
inal population into more serious consideration. 
“ Hospital Sunday ” in London has awakened a deep 
interest among all of its churches in those who 
through sickness or casualty have become dependent 
on publie charity. It is the classes out of sight we 
are apt to forget, those who, worsted by life’s ills 
and misfortunes, or defaulting before its standards 
of rectitude, have disappeared from public recog- 
nition. A general effort is now being made, through 
the establishment of the Prison Sunday, to remind 
the churches of their obligations to those who have 
offended against the laws, and are now maintained 
in forced confinement and at great expense in our 
various penal institutions. It is earnestly hoped by 
the projectors of this humane movement that the 
pulpits of our land will take pains to present some 
phase of the great questions of “crime and the crim- 
inal classes, and how to deal with them,” before 
those who wait upon their ministrations. By the 
census of 1880, there were 58,609 prisoners in the 
United States, exclusive of the 11,468 confined in 
juvenile reformatories. What is sadly significant 
is that the average age of these prisoners is little 
more than twenty-nine and a half years; while the 
average age of the juvenile delinquents is thirteen 
and a half. More than this, and suggestive of the 
need of public awakening in reference to this grave 
subject, is the fact that crime is increasing in this 
country out of proportion to even the rapid growth 
of population. In New York the number of convic- 
tions has increased relatively to the population by 
thirty-five per cent. in twelve years. In Massachusetts 
the ratio of native prisoners to the population, which 
was in 1850 one to twelve hundred and sixty-seven, 
in 1880 had risen to one in six hundredand fifteen. 
These data are enough to excite alarm and convict 
the churches degree of apathy perilous, if not 
culpable. F@Phave they not largely forgotten the 
Scripture injunction, “ Remember them that are 
in bonds as bound withthem”’’ Yet it is the testi- 
mony of some who have officially and otherwise to 
do with criminals that “there is no class of sinners 
in whom a genuine hunger after righteousness is 
more easily awakened.” ‘Then the economic as- 
pects of this subject are such also as should concern 
all thoughtful citizens. The cost of crime is far 
greater than many suspect. Take, for instance, the 
charge for keeping up and enlarging the prisons, 
together with the estimated two hundred dollars a 
year for each inmate, and we have herein an expense 


of not less than $16,000,000 annually. This esti- 


mate, however, does not include the enormous expen- 
ditures to prevent crime, as evidenced in our police 
system and criminal courts. Nor does it cover that 
other vast item of cost represented by the with- 
drawal from virtuous and productive avocations of 
these now 80,000 criminals, and the loss to society 
resulting from their violence and successful depre- 
dations. 

Now that we are being called upon to face the 
momentous questions of how to reform the manage- 
ment of our penal institutions and to amend our 
methods of dealing with criminals, as well as how 
to convert and save those whom justice, as now ad- 
ministered, remands to confinement and a dealing 
which simply hardens the offender and confirms in 
him every evil propensity, it is legitimate to devote 
one Sunday in the year whereon prayerful atten- 
tion shall be directed to their discussion. We can 
only suggest to the pulpit to put itself at once en 
rapport with this great subject, and do what it can 
to awaken a more intelligent public sentiment in 
reference to the criminal, and advocate the wiser 
methods of dealing with him that penologists have 
established as practicable and experience has shown 
to be fruitful of good. The question of prison re- 
form has its place in the Christian church, and 
when we think of the sin of the unhappy ones in 
penitentiary and jail, it would be well to think also 
of our sin in having, as Christians, thought of and 
done so little for them. To purify the atmosphere 
which tends to make criminals is surely the work, 
in part, of the Christian church. We must not 
forget that the criminal stands to the latter as any 
other sinner. The church, therefore, owes to him 
the same duty which it owes to any other person 
who has violated human and divine law, and 
stands in need of forgiveness and _ restoration. 
Pre-eminently do we require as Christians to be 
reminded of our dues of brotherly kindness and 
help to the discharged prisoner. To visit those in 
prison ; to assist those who have graduated there- 
from; to engage in all kinds of preventive work, 
and thus forestall crime; to rescue our jails and 
penitentiaries from political management; to push 
the work undertaken by reformatories—each and 
all suggest lines of effort we have as churches 
largely lost sight of and neglected. On Sunday 
next, then, “let the sighing of the prisoner come 
before”’ all Christian congregations. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 


T is a noble maxim, and one that cannot be too 
widely accepted, that charity covers a multitude 

of sins. The time may come when the sense of char- 
ity will be the measure of the advance of civilization ; 
when that which will distinguish enlightened from 
barbarous peoples will be the reluctance with which 
judgment is pronounced against others, the care 
with which it is based on fact, the readiness to believe 
and accept the best, and the pleasure in assisting in 
the rehabilitation of character. But there is a 
modern reading of this maxim which is to the last 
degree demoralizing. Some commentators translate 
the maxim into the very different statement that 
success covers a multitude of sins; and in this 
way society is burying offenses toward which it 
ought to assume an attitude of uncompromising 
condemnation. The English are just now a good 
deal irritated by a fact which has come out in con- 
nection with the late Emperor Napoleon. When 
that vulgar and unscrupulous politician seized the 
throne of France by violence, there was a great out- 
ery in England, but the success which attended the 
effort and the tawdry display with which the new 
Government surrounded itself quickly won over a 
considerable part of the English people ; and even 
the conservative Queen of England, so resolute in 
her adherence to conventionalities and proprieties 
of all sorts, gave the most public evidence of her 
friendship for the new-made Emperor. If ever 
there was an unpardonable piece of theft on a great 
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scale, it was the seizure of the throne of France by 
Napoleon the Third ; if ever there was an adminis- 
tration saturated with fraud, steeped in vulgarity, 
and utterly hollow, it was the Government of France 
during the period when the usurper was on the 
throne. Victor Hugo and other French Liberals 
and men of letters who refused to recpgnize the 
sham Empire, and who waited in exile until its in- 
evitable overthrow, maintained a thoroughly digni- 
fied and moral attitude. But those who hastened 
to condone the offense of usurpation, and who con- 
tinued to condone the more heinous offenses which 
were committed by Napoleon, simply because he sat 
on the throne, were guilty of a crime against soci- 
ety in that they accepted success as an expiation for 
sin. The English people who were guilty of this 
short-sightedness, and who trusted the professions of 
Napoleon, are a good deal irritated to discover that 
he never was the real friend of England. So late 
as 1871 he was quite willing to make terms with 
Germany on condition of a common war against 
England. 

A rogue is never to be trusted, and the fact that 
he carries off his plunder instead of falling into the 
hands of the policeman does not in the least change 
his nature; he continues to be a rogue although 
lodged in a palace and at the head of an army. 
Napoleon the Third was never anything else, and 
those who condoned his treachery were either vul- 
gar-minded and caught by the tinsel of an external 
suecess, or lacked clear moral perceptions, and 
were guilty of an immoral compromise with one 
who deserved the scorn of all honest men. ‘This is 
one illustration of something which is constantly 
happening. The dishonest speculator whose opera- 
tions turn out successfully is not less dishonest 
when he becomes a millionaire than when he was 
playing unscrupulous games with unsuspecting peo- 
ple on “’Change.” The fact that he becomes rich 
has nothing whatever to do with it. A man may 
be as much of a thief with ten millions to his credit 
as with the ten-dollar bill in his hand which he has 
just extracted from another man’s pocket. Society 
will never be thoroughly moral and honest until it 
is able to see things as they are, and strong enough 
to call things by their right names. 


THE TRUE ATTRACTIVENESS OF A 
CHURCH. 


E said last week, and we repeat it this week, 
that such discussions as the last symposium 
in the “ Andover Review ”’ and the series of articles 
in the “ Homiletic Monthly” on the question, How 
to bring the masses within church influence, are a 
very wholesome sign. Discontent is the first con- 
dition of improvement, and the fact that the church 
is discontented with its progress and power is a pre- 
cursor of more progress and greater power. But it 
must also be said, we think, that there is some dan- 
ger of making this discussion too purely one respect- 
ing methods, and of imagining that what the church 
chiefly needs to find is a way, whereas what it 
much more needs is a will. 

The most encouraging feature in these discussions 
is not any novelty of method which they have elicited, 
but the interest in the problem which they at once 
reveal and produce. It is only within ten years or 
so that the church has waked up to the fact that it 
is not reaching the masses, or that it is important to 
reach them. Prior to that time we were congratu- 
lating ourselves on our fine fishing tackle without 
looking too anxiously into our basket to see if we 
were catching anything. 

There is one fundamental fact that must not be 
forgotten in all this discussion; namely, that the 
object of the church is the development of spiritua] 
life, and that whenever it sacrifices that object in 
order to get a great congregation it commits spirit- 
ual suicide. A theater is prosperous when it is 
able to put up the placard, “Standing room only ;” 
but a great congregation is a very slight indication 


of prosperity in a church. The success of a physi- 
cian is to be measured, not by the number of his 
patients, but by the number of his cures. If he 
plays upon foolish hopes or more foolish fears of 
the public, and fills his antechamber with visitors, 
and his pockets with their fees, but contributes little 
or nothing to the real health of the community, we 
call him a quack. Quackery is certainly no better 
in the ministerial than in the medical profession ; 
and when a discussion turns on the question, not 
how to catch men, but how to catch congregations— 
not how to cure men, but how to get them under a 
church roof—there is always danger of quackery. 

The object of the Christian religion is to lift mén 
above worldly and sensuous motives and bring 
them under the dominion of spiritual motives—of 
conscience, faith, hope, reverence, love. If the 
church, instead of drawing men up into that realm 
where it ought to live, goes down into that where 
men are apt to live ; if, in other words, it adopts sen- 
suous methods to attract men, it may attract them, but 
not away froma sensuous life, and whatever apparent 
and temporary gains it may make will be more than 
counterbalanced by actual and permanent spiritual 
loss. If a sacred concert ycleped a vesper service 
takes the place of a service of worship and instruc- 
tion, or a sociable and supper is made the weekly 
attraction in place of a meeting for devotion and 
conference, or a brilliant bit of pulpit pyrotechnics, 
indistinguishable from a lecture except by its being 
hung upon a text, is made to serve as substitute for 
an address to men’s consciences and spiritual im- 
pulses, it is quite likely more people will be attracted 
—but to what? An oyster supper will always draw 
more people than a prayer-meeting; a concert, a 
larger audience than a sermon ; and a dramatic mon- 
ologue constructed to entertain, more hearers than a 
bracing appeal to men’s sense of right and wrong, 
aimed to convict of sin or conduct to righteousness. 
But, on the whole, the restaurants do the first 
service, the traveling musical companies the second, 
and the itinerant dramatic companies the third, 
quite as well as, if not better than, the church. We 
do not object to church sociables, nor to making 
much of music in the worship of the church, nor 
to the exercise of the dramatic gift in the pul- 
pit if the preacher has it. On the contrary, we 
think Christ’s eating with publicans and sinners 
commends an enlargement of the social life of the 
church, that the picture in Revelation of the Festi- 
val of Song, with its quartette, choral, and great 
congregation, in the New Jerusalem, sanctions an 
enlargement of its musical service, and that the 
pictorial, not to say sensational, methods of the 
Hebrew prophets in Old Testament times justify 
the use of any form of instruction, provided it really 
instructs. Sensuous methods may be employed to 
spiritual ends; but the church which employs them 
has need to be very careful that it keeps alive its 
spiritual nature and ever in view its spiritual pur- 
pose. More than once in the history of the church, 
in attempting to capture the world it has been capt- 
ured itself, and it cannot be said that this danger 
has wholly passed. 

The fact is, and it is a very significant fact, the 
church has been strongest when it has made least 
use of those instruments which attract men on their 
unspiritual side. Ridicule as we the Quakers 
for discarding all zsthetic attractions ™ their church 
edifices and their church services, and certain of 
the Scotch Presbyterians for refusing to allow an 
organ to aid them in the praise of God, yet we 
shall be most efficient in our use of such methods 
when we most clearly perceive that there is a possi- 
ble danger in them. The Temple at Jerusalem was 
a magnificent structure, and the service was magnifi- 
cently equipped with music, processions, and stately 
ritual, appealing to eye and ear. But the Temple 
in Christ’s time had failed, in part because of its 
sensuous wealth, to promote a spiritual life among 
the people, and Christ, with no roof but the blue 
vault and no music but that of the sparrows over- 


head, though he drew no such crowds as did the 
Temple service, drew his lesser congregations unto 
God. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus, in its 
unequaled magnificence, was one of the seven 
wonders of the world, and its thronging admirers 
came thither from all parts of Asia. But Paul, 
teaching in the humble schoolroom of “ one Tyran- 
nus,” of whom nothing more is known than his 
name, left an enduring impression on humanity, 
while the great Diana and her great temple are 
only curious episodes in a well-nigh forgotten past. 
It was not the great cathedrals, with their magnifi- 
cent equipments of music and dress appealing to the 
senses and the imagination, that conserved spiritual 
life in the Middle Ages, but the barefooted friars 
who preached in the streets and the open fields, 
with no other aid to their simple and often rude 
eloquence than the answering consciences of their 
heroes. It was not the Church of England, with 
her endowed cathedrals and her stately liturgy, ap- 
pealing to the emotions through eye and ear and 
imagination, that Christianized the masses of Eng- 
land and saved her soil from scenes like those which 
reddened the fair soil of France, but the despised 
Puritans, with their unartistic and uncouth forms of 
worship and their barn-like meeting-houses, and 
the “consecrated cobblers ” of a century later, who 
had no meeting-houses at all, but preached to the 
colliers in the fields and to the London roughis in 
the market-places. And it may safely be added 
that no ministry in our country has done more for 
its evangelization than those circuit-riders in the 
West, whose theological library was carried in the 
saddle-bags, whose sanctuary was wherever they 
could get half a dozen hearers together, and whose 
musical service was generally composed of a 
wholly unpoetic hymn mated to a wholly unmelodic 
tune, sung in a wholly unmusical manner. 

We are not arguing that a barn is the best church, 
or that barbarism in music is promotive of piety. 
But we call history to bear witness to the double 
truth that spiritual life is almost wholly independent 
of its instruments, and that the better adapted its 
instruments are to attract men by their sensuous 
beauty, the greater the danger that those instruments 
will attract men away from the spiritual to the 
sensuous life. Let the church have its sociables ; 
but the more attractive the sociable the more neces- 
sity of power in the prayer-meeting. Let it have 
fine music; but the more artistic the music the 
more indispensable that it should be imbued with a 
spiritual life and directed to a spiritual purpose. 
Let its preacher spare no reasonable effort to give his 
sermon all the graces which rhetorical and elocu- 
tionary art can impart to it; but the finer its 
apparel the greater the need of a divine soul 
beneath the dress. It is not by rhetoric in the pul- 
pit, nor by music in the choir, nor by stained-glass 
windows in the church, that men can be won to a 
higher and better life, but by a spirit of sympathy 
with men and love for and faith in God, consecrat- 
ing pulpit, choir, organ, house, social life, and making 
them all instruments of a spiritual purpose. 


ORDINATION OF MR. NOYES. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE council called by the Berkeley Street 

Church of Boston for the ordination of Mr. 
W. H. Noyes met Monday afternoon. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Noyes and Mr. Torrey 
applied to the A. B.C. F. M.a year and a half 
ago for appointment as missionaries, but were re- 
jected by the Home Secretary. 

Since then Mr. Torrey has been ordained as 
pastor of the Harvard Church, Dorchester, and Mr. 
Noyes has been a member and assistant pastor of 
the Berkeley Street Church. The son of a mission- 
ary, and born on missionary ground, it has always 
been his cherished purpose to engage in the mission- 
ary work. At a recent missionary concert held in 
the church the meeting was greatly moved by the 
reading of an appeal from a native church in 
Japan for a missionary and teacher. ‘The Christian 
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Endeavor Society connected with the church at 
once proposed to send Mr. Noyes, and laid the 
matter before the deacons of the church. These 
officers, after careful consideration, recommended 
and the church voted to call a council for his ordi- 
nation. In the meantime it was found that other 
persons had been moving in the same direction, 
and that $7,000 had been pledged for Mr. Noyes’s 
support. 

A letter missive for such a council was issued, 
and the churches of the vicinage without distinction 
were invited. 

Of the churches invited, the Park Street, Dr. 
Gregg, pastor, declined to be represented, as did also 
the Pilgrim Church, Cambridge. The Immanuel 
Church, Roxbury, were represented by a delegate 
only, the pastor, Dr. A. P. Foster, declining to serve. 
The Eliot Church, Roxbury (the Rev. Dr. Hamil- 
ton), submitted a protest, regarding the action of 
Berkeley Street Church in the matter as a dis- 
courtesy to the American Board. The Rev. J. T. 
Duryea, of the Central Church, was chosen Moder- 
ator, and the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, of Union 
Church, Scribe. Deacon Pratt presented the action 
of the church. The candidate then presented a very 
full and clear statement of his experience and his 
belief, showing his substantial accord with the 
creeds. He expressed his views of Inspiration as 
follows: “I believe the Old and New Testaments 
were written by men inspired of God. I believe this 
inspiration was necessary in order that God's revela- 
tion might be adequately given to men for their 
salvation. As the result of this inspiration I believe 
that the Bible is the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. The value of the Bible to the soul depends 
most of all upon the attitude of the soul to God. 
As a spiritual guide and help it stands without a 
rival. 

“In regard to future things, I believe that the 
supreme fact revealed is the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in glory to judgment. Christ's judg- 
ment will not be arbitrary, but in righteousness, 
according to his Gospel. ‘This judgment, I believe, 
is final. The wicked shall forever depart from 
God, but the righteous shall forever live with God. 
I believe that all shall stand before the judgment 
seat of God, and each one of us shall give account 
of himself to God, whose servant each is, and before 
whom each standeth or falleth. 

“Of the intermediate state I hold no positive 
doctrine. I do not know what effect physical death 
will have upon character. What I dread for my 
fellow-men is spiritual death. I am confronted 
with the tremendous fact that without the Gospel 
they are dying. Character tends to fixity. The 
Spirit of God will not strive with man forever. 
Then woe is me if I preach not the Gospel at once. 
With the Gospel message I believe there comes the 
decisive opportunity and obligation to repent. God 
help me so to present this message that men will be 
saved by it, and not lost. 

“Those who do not hear the message in this life I 
trustfully leave to God. I do not claim to know 
God’s method of dealing with them. But I do not 
refuse to think about them. I entertain in their 
behalf what I conceive to be a reasonable hope, 
that somehow, before their destinies are fixed, there 
shall be revealed to them the love of God in Christ 
Jesus. In this, as in every question to which God 
has given no distinct answer, I merely claim the 
liberty of the Gospel.” He was asked if, in meet- 
ing the inquiries with respect to those who had 
died without the knowledge of Christ, “ would you 
refer to the hope you cherish of a revelation of 
Christ to such hereafter?” He replied, “ It would 
depend on the man. I might express my convic- 
tion that the Judge of all the earth will do right, 
or I might add to this my hope. But I should 
emphasize the first statement. I am sure of that.” 

In answer to the question if his present state- 
ment was more full and explicit than his statement 
previously made to the Secretary of the American 
Board, he replied that he had never made so full a 
statement in writing. His statements to the Secre- 
tary were oral and in answer to direct questions. 
The Secretary asked but few questions on the 
Manual which is presented to candidates for service 
under the Board, but an hour and a half was given 
to questions on eschatology. A statement of his 
views in this conversation, written by the Secretary, 
and unrevised by himself, was presented to the 
Prudential Committee as a basis of their action. 
Feeling that his position had not been fairly under- 
stood, he had united with his friend Mr. Torrey in 
a statement of their belief in which they sought to 
set forth their doctrinal views in their proper pro- 
portion. 


In reply to the question whether his present 
presentation differed from his previous statements, 
he said: Not that he was aware of. He intended 
to give to-day the impression which he always in- 
tended to give ; although, pressed by the questions of 
the Secretary, he might have said some things that 
he would not have written in a paper like the one 
he had just read. On being asked if he found in 
Scripture a support for his hope, he replied that he 
does not hold it as a doctrine, but does not see that 
the Scripture contradicts it. 

After a lengthy deliberation it was voted by 25 
to 1 that “this Council express its satisfaction with 
the examination of Mr. W. H. Noyes, and that we 
proceed to ordain him as a foreign missionary, and 
advise this church to endeavor to secure an arrange- 
ment by which he can work under the same direc- 
tion as the missionaries of the Congregational 
churches, ana that, in case such an arrangement 
cannot be made, this church assume the responsi- 
bility of his direction and support.” 

The sermon was by the Rev. S. E. Herrick, D.D., 
from Rey. xiii., 8, his subject being the Atonement. 


GLIMPSES OF E. P. ROE. 


By ELrov BuRKE. 


HAD the pleasure of meeting E. P. Roe twice. 

The first time was in May, 1888, at the Authors’ 
Club in New York. It was a balmy spring even- 
ing. I had strolled into the club-rooms feeling 
rather lonesome among so many strangers, for I 
was then a new member of the club, and, stopping 
at the table to admire a great basketful of apple- 
blos:oms, I fell into conversation with a tall, fine- 
looking, genial-faced gentleman, who told me that 
he had just brought the flowers down from his 
farm on the Hudson for “the boys.” I was men- 
tally guessing who this gentleman with the noble 
brow and the black flowing beard could be, when 
some one approached and called him “ Roe.” We 
were soon left alone again, and I hastened to say: 
“ Have I the honor of speaking to E. P. Roe?” 
Placing a hand on my shoulder, and bending near 
me with a kindly smile, he answered: “I am E. P. 
Roe ; and may I ask your name?” Firiding that 
I was from the South, he seemed to be especially 
glad of my acquaintance, and we were soon off in a 
corner, seated face to face, he asking questions fast, 
and with the greatest interest, and I answering to 
the best of my ability, concerning the war history 
and the mountain scenery of my native State. He 
was particularly anxious to get at the exact social 
relation between the whites and blacks at the close 
of the war—especially the feeling of the blacks 
toward the whites—with a view to making correct 
statements in a novel that he thought of writing. 
Each member of the club soon wore an apple-blossom 
boutonniére, and the rooms were full of the delicate 
perfume of these delcious flowers. ‘That night. on 
leaving the club, I took home with me a spray of the 
blossoms, and put it in water, and on the following day 
it shed its fragrance for the pleasure of one who was 
then an invalid. In her name I wrote Mr. Roe a 
note of thanks for the flowers, and I received from 
him a characteristic reply. He wrote: 

“. . . IT was delighted that my hastily gathered 
apple-blossoms gave such pleasure to your wife. 
How little it costs to bestow a bit of brightness here 
and there, if we only think about doing it!” 

The Authors’ Club was invited by Mr. and Mrs. 
Roe to spend Saturday, the 16th of June, at their 
home near Cornwall-on-Hudson, where we were 
cordially promised a feast of strawberries and 
pleasant outdoor pastimes. The day was a perfect, 
a happy, and a memorable one to all who accepted 
the hospitality of the novelist. He met us at the 
river landing with a hearty hand-shake and a word 
of welcome for each guest, and personally conducted 
us to carriages which had been provided to convey 
us to his f house, which we soon found to be an 
ideal homé “Of unpretentious elegance. At lunch- 
eon our host addressed us, begging us to lay aside 
all formality, and get all the pleasure possible from 
his fruits and flowers, green grass and cooling 
shade. The strawberries in his patch were enor- 
mous, and each visitor to the vines in turn found 
Roe at his side, parting the leaves for him, and 
showing him where to pick the finest specimens. 
He was ubiquitous that day. If one strolled off 
among the myriad roses, and stopped to pluck a 
bud, he found the shapely hand of the farmer- 
author pulling for him a more beautiful one. If 
you flung yourself on the grass to dream awhile, Roe 


was lying down by you, telling you how happy this | 


union of friends made him feel. 


The day wore on to sunset, when a danee, to the 
music of banjos, was improvised on the lawn, the 
banjos being played by some handsome youths in 
lawn-tennis attire, who, with their gayly beribboned 
instruments, made a pretty scene. Roe clapped his 
hands with delight as he moved from group to 
group. I heard him say, “ How often will I reeall 
this scene! I ean bring you all back here just as 
you are now, whenever I want to.” His wife and 
daughters were unceasing in gracious attentions to 
their guests. 

When the time for parting arrived, and the ear- 
riages were drawn up, Mr. Roe hurried from one 
to another of us, begging each and all not to go, 
assuring us of ample accommodation if we would 
stay over night. A few remained, and those who 
left did so reluctantly, some of them, I am sure, 
quite sorrowfully. I remember wondering at my- 
self for being overcome by such a feeling of sad- 
ness as I waved the family a last farewell from the 
departing carriage. I had said good-by to the 
famous writer as we came down the broad steps of 
his vine-covered veranda, he with his arm about my 
waist. 

Never lived a more lovable and kindlier man 
than E. P. Roe; and when, soon after that golden 
day, I read one morning of his sudden death, my 
heart welled up with tears over the bereavement of 
that stricken household in the shadow of old Storm- 
King; yet I felt that their grief must be illumined 
by the pure light that hallowed the name “ of him 
who uttered nothing base.” 


THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 


By Epvwarp P. CLARK. 


“ E’LL spend a quarter of a million dollars, 

and every man that has ever handled a glass 
of liquor will vote for him—twice.” Such, aceord- 
ing to a leading editorial article in the Brooklyn 
“ Eagle ” of August 29, was the declaration, shortly 
before that time, of “a liquor dealer and member 
of the New York Board of Aldermen ™ in favor of 
Governor Hill’s renomination, which was then under 
discussion. In the same article this prominent 
Democratic newspaper stated that “the only exeep- 
tional force in his favor that has been mentioned is 
the league of wine, beer, and spirit sellers, which 
has formally declared for him,” and that if he 
should be nominated his candidacy would be “a 
candidacy which rests on a trade interest ”—in 
other words, the candidacy of a man who runs in 
the interest of the saloon. 

The nomination of Governor Hill under sueh cir- 
cumstances is the most striking exhibition which 
the country has yet seen of the saloon in polities, 
and it must engage a large share of the attention of 
thoughtful people, even in the closing weeks of a 
great contest over a vital issue in national affairs. 
Republican newspapers in New York State natu- 
rally and justifiably seek to turn the matter to the 
advantage of their party, whose candidate for Gov- 
ernor has challenged the opposition of the “ trade 
interest ’’ which favors Mr. Hill, by his firm atti- 
tude in favor of the high license policy. Republi- 
can newspapers outside New York State naturally 
but less justifiably try to use the incident in favor 
of their side by the untruthful claim that the Demo- 
crats are always and everywhere the friends of the 
saloon, and the Republicans as uniformly its foes. 
The oeceasion invites an attempt to analyze the 
methods and to measure the power of the saloon in 
polities, viewing the question from a non-partisan 
standpoint. 

The first truth discovered by the candid student 
of this problem is that the saloon is itself non- 
partisan. Jay Gould’s testimony as to his methods 
of securing support for the Erie Railroad interests 
in the New York Legislature years ago, given before 
an investigating committee, applies exactly to this 
case : “In Republican districts I was a Republican ; 
in Demoeratic districts [| was a Democrat; in 
doubtful districts | was on the fence: but every- 
where I was for Erie.” Where it seems to its in- 
terest to be Republican, the saloon is Republican ; 
where more can apparently be made by supporting 
the Democrats, it is Democratic ; where “ new light ” 
suggests the wisdom of a change from Republiean 
to Democratic, or vice versa, it is ready to change 
aut a moment’s notice; but everywhere it is for the 
saloon. 

The exigencies of municipal politics in Boston 
have made the liquor dealers of that city very 
largely Democrats. The provincial editor of a Bos- 
ton paper, who very likely in his ignorance supposed 
that things were the same everywhere as in the Hub 
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of the Universe, two years ago went so far as to say, 


“To a very large extent the Republican saloon- 
keeper is a myth.” If the Boston editor had ever 
spent a week in Chicago or Milwaukee, he never 
would have made such a blunder. The Chicago 
“Tribune,” a leading Republican paper, promptly 
undeceived its esteemed but ill-informed contempo- 
rary. “In the great Western States,” said the 
“ Tribune,” “the Republican beer saloon keeper is 
by nomeansa myth. It is no use to conceal the 
fact that the large majority of the beer saloon 
keepers are Republicans, and that their patrons 
are largely Republicans.” With equal candor the 
Cincinnati “Commercial Gazette,” another leading 
Republican paper, has confessed that “ hundreds of 
saloons in Ohio are substantially Republican club- 
houses.” An interview a few weeks ago with 
a Philadelphia saloon-keeper, who has sufficient 
political influence to be Inspector in his precinct, 
brought out the fact that in that city, in the 
opinion of this expert, “few men who secured 
licenses will vote against Harrison.” ‘The reason 
was stated with the utmost frankness: “In our 
business it is a matter of self-protection. The 
saloon-keepers here know well enough which side 
their bread is buttered on, and I don’t think they 
will injure themselves.” In Indianapolis, the home 
of one of the candidates for President, a well-known 
saloon-keeper writes, in response to a letter of 
inquiry from a friend in the trade, that, while he 
does not know to a certainty, he thinks “ about one- 


- half of all the liquor-dealers in the city will vote 


for Harrison.” In New York and Brooklyn careful 
investigations have shown that, in some wards at 
least, from one-third to one-half of the saloon-keep- 
ers are Republicans; and an exceptionally well- 
informed local Democratic politician, in private 
conversation not long ago, expressed his own belief 
that one-half of the liquor-sellers in the metropolis 
are Republicans. Certain it is that Republican 
saloon-keepers have been elected to the Legislature 
of late years from each city. Two especially noto- 
rious and unblushing tools of the liquor interest, 
who have been honored by name with the commen- 
dation of a State association of liquor dealers, have 
been elected to the Senate and Assembly as Repub- 
licans from the “City of Churches.”’ In the interior 
cities sometimes Republicans, sometimes Democrats, 
are chosen to the highest local cffices by the aid of 
the saloon. In Rochester, when both of the great 
parties one year tried to throw off the yoke, the 
friend of the saloon, who had previously been 
elected as a Republican candidate, ran as a saloon 
candidate, and was elected. 

The saloon-keeper, however, is always “ open to 
conviction * in the matter of politics. He may long 
have held that alow tariff policy was demanded, but 
it is not hard, by the use of the proper sort of argu- 
ment, to persuade him that a high tariff is essential to 
the preservation of our liberties—particularly the lib- 
erty to sell rum. Such a conversion was recently 
reported from the town of Kent, Conn. The Re- 
publican managers in that State have this year 
made an alliance with the saloons, not so open and 
offensive as that of the Democrats in New York, 
but apparently no less important and effective in the 
matter of votes. The keeper of the hotel in Kent, 
who, like many a country hotel-keeper, wields a 
good deal of political influence, has always been a 
Democrat. He favors the policy of licensing the 
sale of liquor, which the majority of the Republi- 
cans have hitherto opposed. This year the Repub- 
lican managers wanted to get the hotel-keeper on 
their side, and they agreed that if he would turn 
Republican they would favor license, the bargain 
being duly ecarriéd out. Neal Dow testifies that 
similar bargains have been repeatedly made in 
Maine. Formerly, he says, the liquor dealers in that 
State were Demograts, but now in Portland, and in 
every other city under Republican rule, “the rum- 
sellers support the Republican party in return for 
immunity in their devilish crimes.” In a letter to 
a Portland paper, a few weeks ago, he mentioned by 
name one man, whom he styled “ the leading rum- 
seller in Portland,” who is said to give more money 
to Republican campaign funds than any other 
man in Maine. He further declared in the same 
letter, upon the authority of a most respectable cit- 
izen of Augusta, then and now a prominent Repub- 
lican, that a rum-seller of the latter city, who once 
got into trouble through committing perjury, went 
to a party boss, and said, “If you'll let up on me, 
I’ll bring the entire liquor vote over to the Repub- 
lican party;” and that “they did let up on him, 
and he did give all those votes to the Republican 
party, which has them now.” 

Here is a glimpse at the way the saloon operates 


in politics. Its aim is always to prevent the enact- 
ment of laws restricting the liquor traffic, and, where 
such laws exist, to prevent their execution. Ver- 
mont has nominally had prohibition for a genera- 
tion. Two years ago a young man was found dead 
in a liquor saloon in Bennington, a Vermont town 
with a population of only 6,333 at the last census. 
A clergyman of the place was so much stirred up 
by the occurrence that he offered to be “one of 
sixty to make unrelenting war upon the sixty saloons 
in the town.” There was nothing exceptional in 
the case of Bennington, for the Governor, in his 
inaugural message a few weeks before this tragedy, 
had made this confession: “ That the laws of the 
State on this subject are in many places openly and 
flagrantly disregarded is an open secret.” <A legis- 
lative investigation fully sustained this statement, 
one witness testifying that there were thirty or forty 
places where liquor was sold in Montpelier,the capital. 
The Governor added that in some instances, and 
numerous ones too, “those upon whom has been, or 
is, imposed the sworn duty of its faithful execution 
are its violators, and are blind or indifferent to its 
violation by others.” How does this happen? The 
saloon-keepers either secure the nomination, and 
thus the election, of men who can be trusted to be 
“blind or indifferent,” or they punish men who 
vigorously enforce the law by preventing their get- 
ting another term, and then hold this threat over 
successors whose fealty they have reason to doubt. 
“Why, any prosecuting official who should really 
and honestly execute the prohibitory law in this 
town would be beaten out of sight if he should try 
to get re-elected,” said a leading lawyer of Rutland, 
Vt., to a visitor a few weeks ago. Severai years 
ago the Mayor of Hartford, Conn., was one day 
waited on by a delegation of respectable citizens, 
who called his attention to the notoriously frequent 
violations of the Sunday closing law by saloon- 
keepers, and asked for the enforcement of the law. 
The Mayor wasa plain-spoken man. “ Gentlemen,”’ 
he said, “you ask what is impossible, for if we 
should attempt to enforce the law, not one of us 
would be able to remain in office another year.” 

The Mayor referred to, Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
was repeatedly elected as a Republican candidate in 
a Democratic city through alliances with the saloon, 
and he is now running for Governor of Connecticut 
on the same policy. A Republican liquor dealer of 
New Britain, when questioned as to the probability 
of his success, predicted his election for this reason : 
“He has practically the organized saloon vote. 
Five hundred liquor dealers between New Britain 
and New Haven are pledged to his support. The 
church people are good talkers, but they are of no 
account in practical politics. One saloon-keeper is 
worth a dozen ministers at the ballot-box.” This 
is the same idea as was recently expressed by a 
member of Governor Hill's staff in New York, when 
he said: “I tell you what, I would rather have the 
saloons behind me in politics any time than the 
churches.” 

The number of the saloons is appallingly large. 
It is impossible to state it with accuracy, even as 
regards those which have a license. A tax for the 
sale of alcoholic or malt liquors, in some form or 
other, was paid last year to the Internal Revenue 
Bureau by 35,287 persons or firms in the State of 
New York. No statistics, however, are available to 
show what percentage of the whole is represented 
by wholesale dealers, druggists, grocers, ete., who do 
not keep open bars. The Excise Commissioners 
of New York City report 798 such licenses to 8,016 
for the sale of liquor to be drank on the premises, 
and the same proportion would give considerably 
over 30,000 saloons in the whole State. In the 
metropolis 722 out of the 8,016 are hotels, restau- 
rants, or eating-houses, but bars make some of these 
hardly distinguishable from the saloon. On the 
most favorable showing there are nearly 7,500 
saloons to an estimated population of 1,675,000. In 
Brooklyn there are 3,295 to a population estimated 
at 775,000. ‘The number of saloons proportionately 
to inhabitants is far larger in other cities, as 2,479 
in Buffalo to an estimated population of 200,000. 

The saloon-keepers themselves thus constitute a 
good-sized army in a State like New York, for it 
must be remembered that a large percentage of the 
saloons employ more than one man apiece. But 
the saloon vote is several times larger than the num- 
ber of people employed in running the establish- 
ments. Every saloon-keeper has his little circle of 
cronies, whose political action he directly influences. 
Some idea of the extent of such influence is afforded 
by the experience of the little town of Ada, in Nor- 
man County, Minn. It has only about a thousand 
inhabitants, though it is a commercial center for 


quite a region, yet it formerly had thirteen saloons, 
and these saloons controlled the village elections, 
and thus the administration of the laws. Every 
saloon, an intelligent resident reports, could be 
counted as certain to control ten votes, and as there 
were only two hundred voters in all, the efforts of 
the temperance element to wipe out the saloons were 
defeated two to one every time, until the high license 
law reduced the number of saloons to six and corre- 
spondingly diminished their political power, with the 
result that at a local option election a few months 
ago the town voted to license no saloons, and elected 
officials who have enforced the law. 

To an extent seldom suspected, the saloon is the 
place for holding party conventions. A careful 
investigation during the last Presidential canvass 
showed that nineteen of the twenty-six conventions 
for the nomination of Congressmen in New York 
City were held in liquor saloons, and one of the 
other seven next door to a saloon; sixty-three 
Assembly conventions in saloons, and seven next 
door, to only twenty-six in other places; sixty-four 
Aldermanic conventions in saloons, and seven next 
door, to but twenty-five others. Saloon-keepers are 
naturally chosen by conventions held in saloons. 
Seven out of twenty-five vice-presidents of Tam- 
many Hall’s county convention last year were liquor 
dealers; nine out of fourteen delegates from one 
district to the Republican county convention the 
same year were liquor dealers; out of twenty-six 
ward primaries in Brooklyn to elect delegates to the 
Republican State convention, one-half were held in 
saloons, or in rooms opening into saloons; seven- 


teen -saloon-keepers went as delegates from New . 


York City to the Republican State Convention last 
year ; a leading brewer was a delegate, and a promi- 
nent wholesale liquor dealer an alternate from 
New York to the Republican National Convention 
at Chicago last June. The proportion of saloon- 
keepers and liquor dealers in Democratic conven- 
tions is still larger, and the Democratic Secretary 
of State is a brewer. © : 

Other cities in some respects fare worse than New 
York and Brooklyn. Three of the Aldermen in 
the small city of Utica are liquor dealers; the 
Mayor of Syracuse only a few years ago was a lead- 
ing saloon-keeper ; the mayoralty of Troy was held 
for ten years, before the present incumbent was 
elected, by two brewers, and six Aldermen are 
saloon-keepers, while two others are liquor dealers 
on a larger scale ; in Buffalo the Mayor is a whole- 
sale liquor dealer; in Rochester a man is now 
serving his seventh term as Mayor, under the bien- 
nial system, who has been elected every time through 
the active co-operation of the saloons. In smaller 
places, like the Minnesota town mentioned, the 
saloon is often equally powerful. For example, 
Fonda, a place of only a thousand inhabitants, 
on the New York Central Railroad, in the Mohawk 
Valley, has no less than fourteen saloons, and is 
largely ruled by them. It is the same way in other 
States. The balance of power in Ohio elections is 
often held by Hamilton County, which is almost 
identical with Cincinnati. The Republicans usually 
carry the county, and their chief reliance in the 
matter of management is upon George B. Cox, a 
notorious saloon-keeper, who has been appointed 
by Governor Foraker to the lucrative office of State 
Inspector of Oils, and is now Republican candidate 
for County Clerk. “TI guess our Aldermen will take 
care of our interests,” said a Chicago saloon-keeper to 
a reporter during a controversy between the churches 
and the saloons in that city afew weeks ago. “We 
have a majority in the Council, and nothing that is 
adverse to our interests can be passed ; we have the 
Council.” The saloon-keeper stated the truth as to 
the character of the Council, and its action shortly 
justified his confidence. 

The strength of the saloon is the fact that it 
always knows what it wants, and brings a compact 
force to bear to get it. It is very apt to be a force 
which can turn the scales as between parties. 
General Fisk, the Prohibition candidate for Presi- 
dent, recently referred to Mr. Blaine’s remark in a 
speech at Bangor that “ Maine is a Prohibition 
State,” and said: “ Mr. Blaine, hadjhe chosen, could 
have found forty rum-shops within a short distance 
of the place where he stood.” Why are there 
scores of rum-shops under a Prohibition law in 
Bangor? “The reason is largely political,” says a 
candid resident. “The Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties are so nearly equally balanced that 
the rum party, or friends of the saloon, are able to 
turn the scale against Prohibition. The result is 
that the Democratic party when in power does not 
wish its enforcement, and the Republican party 
when in power dares not.” It is much the same 
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way in Cincinnati. Very likely, if Cox were to 
throw his strength to the Democratic side, he might 
give that party control of the Legislatare, and the 
saloon uses this power over the Republicans to pre- 
vent the enactment of any vigorous laws against 
the liquor traffic, or to nullify their enforcement if 
they slip through the Legislature, as in the case of 
the Sunday closing law during the last few months. 

It is thus, unfortunately, often true, as the New 
Britain liquor dealer says, that one saloon-keeper is 
worth a dozen ministers at the ballot-box; or, as 
Governor Hill’s protégé puts it, that it is better for 
a candidate to have the saloons behind him than the 
churches. One reason is that the saloon-keepers 
exercise a vastly greater influence in making nomi- 
nations than do the ministers and churches, and that 
they are always sure of having a good share of the 
ministers and churches on their side in any case 
after their candidate is nominated. Onee nomi- 
nated, the man is no longer the candidate of the 
saloons ; he is the candidate of the Republican or the 
Democratic party, and an overwhelming majority 
of either party will vote for the regular candidate 
on the ground that the worst man of their party is 
better than the best man of the other. Plenty of 
good Republicans in Connecticut resent the saloon 
campaign which their candidate for Governor is 
making, and a great number of high-minded Demo- 
crats in New York are indignant that their party 
should figure as a tail to the saloon kite. But most 
of each class will finally conclude to swallow their 
disgust, and vote for their party. It would there- 
fore be a great mistake for anybody to feel dis- 
heartened as to the condition of society on the theory 
that the success of either Bulkeley or Hill means 
that the saloons can outvote the churches. 

The power of the saloon in politics has come 
largely from the preoccupation of the public mind 
with other issues than the liquor problem—the 
slavery controversy, the war, reconstruction, negro 
suffrage, and now the tariff. So long as this con- 
tinues, shrewd management will keep the saloon a 
potent, and often a decisive, element in elections. 
But the liquor-seller or the politician who jumps 
from such premises to the conclusion that the saloon 
is going to run the politics of this country makes 
a sad blunder. The day is coming when the Ameri- 
can people will give their minds to this matter, and, 
in some way or other, “teach the saloon its place.” 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


By G. Monroe Royce. 


| KNOW of no religious journal, and, for the 
matter of that, no other kind of journal, which 
has discussed social and economic questions with 
as much ability, and with such a spirit of justice 
and generous good-will toward “all sorts and condi- 
tions of men,” as The Christian Union. 

It was this—shall I say humanitarian, social- 
istic, Christian spirit ?—that first attracted me to the 
columns of the Union, and has kept me a pretty 
‘‘ constant reader” and an occasional contributor for 
three years or so. I have spoken of the humani- 
tarian, socialistic, Christian spirit of The Christian 
Union, and I think I have used these words under- 
standingly ; for is there, can there be, any real 
antagonism between them? And should they not 
be bound together in their trne and rightful 
meaning by cords of love, if not by hoops of steel ? 
It is true there have been, and are to-day, any 
number of humanitarian, theological, and socialistic 
doctrines as widely apart as the north and south 
poles. The fact is, it is hard, very hard, for any 
dogmatist to work with any other dogmatist, how- 
ever good and true they each and all may be. A 
dogma may be a very good thing, is often a very 
necessary thing, but it is a hard, cold, uncompromis- 
ing, unsympathetic thing, and will neither give nor 
take. It is admirably suited to the pure region of 
abstract thought—or at least of abstract discussion 
—but it is sometimes in the way, hinders in fact the 
real accomplishment of much practical good in this 
workaday world of ours. The dogmatic humanita- 
rian grows or degenerates into the agnostic, with all 
that agnosticism means, and it means a general 
denial, a dogmatic negation—for a negation may 
sometimes be even more dogmatic than an affirma- 
tion—of everything spiritual. Socialism as a dog- 


matie system is fast coming to mean universal 
anarchy and public robbery ; and theology too often 
is wholly out of touch and out of sympathy with 
social and humanitarian questions— questions which 
have always been, and must always be, of the great- 
est 
thi 


ssible importance. No system of theology, I 
, has ever been so comprehensive in its scope, 


so broad and wide and deep in its spirit, as the 
Christian religion in its completeness. Christianity 
means something more than a scheme of saving the 
soul from future punishment. It means all that 
humanitarianism, so called, can mean; all that 
socialism can mean; but it means a vast deal more: 
it means faith and hope and love, human as well 
as divine. It means both the earthly and the spir- 
itual life. That it means the spiritual has always 
been, and rightly been, the supreme message of the 
church to the world; but the church has too often 
delivered but one part of the message, and in neg- 
lecting the body it has lost the soul. It is said 
that Clarkson, the English philanthropist, was once 
approached by a no doubt well meaning, pious, and, 
as some one might imagine, a slightly dyspeptic 
person, who cautioned the great philanthropist to 
beware lest in his anxiety for the well-being of 
others he lose his own soul. “ Soul!” shouted Clark- 
son, “I had forgot I had asoul!” This is a rather 
long prelude to the matter of my speech ; “but 
it seems to me that The Christian Union has taken 
up socialism and humanitarianism in the spirit of 
Christian philosophy rather than in the spirit of 
dogmatic theology. One is a method of thought 
for working out the problems of life]; the other is a 
statement of doctrine which has been already 
worked out. It is, then, the spirit and the method 
which has, I believe, given The Christian Union its 
present high standing as an expounder of our social 
and economic questions. A Royal Commission has 
just made its report in reference to the sweating 
system, and it is of this system that I wish to say a 
few things. And, first of all, as to the definition— 
i. e., the meaning—of the word “ sweating.” ‘There 
has been a multitude of testimony given, first and 
last, before this select committee, and yet no one 
has been able to state, with any degree of certainty 
or authority, what is the origin and meaning of 
the word which has suddenly become so common in 
England. Members of Parliament, clergymen, 
employers and-employed, a hundred or more of 


men and women representing almost every phase 


and condition of London life and character, have 
borne evidence to the sad facts of the sweating 
system, and yet no one is able to give a satisfactory 
account of the rise of this hideous system, or why it 
is called “sweating.” I will give some of the defi- 
nitions for what they are worth: A sweater is “ one 
who grinds the face of the poor;” “a man who 
contributes neither capital, skill, nor speculation, 
and gets a profit;” “a person who practices sub- 
division of labor for his own private ends ;” 
“one who pays such low wages that it is difficult 
for the workman to earn sufficient, in the time pre- 
scribed by the Factory Acts, to maintain himself 
and his family;” the “advantage that may be 
taken of unskilled and unorganized labor under the 
contract system.”” These are all in part true, and 
are dreadfully sad statements, as indicating the 
wretched condition of the poor creatures who can- 
not choose, but must accept any terms, however hard, 
any condition, however wretched, that they may live 
on—that they may drag their dark and pitiable 
lives a little further on through this selfish, cruel, 
inhuman world. These definitions examined sep- 
arately may give at least a general notion of the 
system of “sweating.” A sweater is “one who 
grinds the face of the poor.” I fear this is not 
peculiar to any one system. The face of the poor 
is too often put upon the grindstone to make that 
fact a distinctive feature of any place or thing. “A 
man who contributes neither capital, skill, nor 
speculation, and gets a profit.” This seems an im- 
possible definition. The sweater must contribute 
something, if nothing more than the management 
and the dark, unhealthy, and dreadful holes, or 
rooms, where the wretched business is carried on. 
But the sweater comes as near, perhaps, as possi- 
ble to one who contributes absolutely nothing and 
yet makes a profit, a living, out of the “sweat,” the 
life-blood in fact, of his helpless fellow-creatures. 
He contribute¢ no capital, for the garments are 
sublet to him; that is, the material is all furnished 
him, and the workers must provide their own im- 
plements. He contributes no speculation, for he 
takes no chances ; that is, he runs no risk of not 
disposing of his garments. His customers, so to 
speak, are secured. He has only to return the 
article and his profit is sure. He need not contrib- 
ute any skill unless he chooses to do so. So that 
the sweater comes as near as we can conceive of 
one engaged in a business, not illegal, in which a 
profit is had without any contribution whatever by 
the one who enjoys it. If it were not for the 
hideous aspects of the case, this might furnish an 
interesting theme for abstract speculation in the 


Does it not reduce free 
contract to a farce ? 

The next definition is “a person who practices the 
subdivision of labor for his own private ends.” 
Would that some system of “ subdivision of labor” 
could be found or invented which could not be 
* practiced for private ends”! Again, the sweater 
is “a person who pays such low wages that it is diffi- 
cult for the workman to earn sufficient,in the time 
preseribed by the Factory Acts, to maintain himself 
and his family.” These dark, cramped, unlighted, 
and deadly holes, where the sweater carries on busi- 
ness without capital, skill, or risk, are subject to the 
laws known as the “ Factory Acts,” which pre- 
scribe ten hours as the limit to the time when 
labor can be employed by factories or workshops ; 
and as the laborer cannot take the work away from 
the premises, he is compelled by necessity to con- 
fine his or her labor to ten hours within the twenty- 
four. But this time “is not sufficient to provide 
for himself and family the bare necessities of life.” 
What must be the terms of a free contract under 
which ten hours of continuous work—a laborer ean 
make it eleven and a half if he takes no time for 
rest and refreshment—what, I repeat, must be the 
terms that doom a man to such labor, and do 
not return him enough to keep himself and family 
from starvation? The last definition which we 
have quoted is “ the advantage that may be taken 
of unskilled and unorganized labor under the con- 
tract system.” ‘This definition is at the same time 
the wisest in point of actual fact and the most com- 
plete and far reaching in its seope. It is a virtual 
statement to the effect that the free contract system 
breaks down just when it could be of the greatest 
service to labor. But there are those who seem to 
believe that all “trade-unions,” “ strikes,” and the 
like, are immoral if not unlawful; that the laborers 
should not organize for self-protection, but should 
toil on as best they can with the glorious privilege 
of free contract as their sure defense against all 
dangers that threaten or may threaten them. A 
condition of things which makes it possible for the 
“sweating system” to exist proves, as I believe, 
beyond serious question that free contract will not 
answer in cases, as in London, “where the 
enormous glut of low-priced labor—that is to say, 
uneducated, unorganized, and unskilled labor— 
is to be got in any quantity.” Sweating is even 
worse than unskilled labor. For it is pretended 
that some—a little—skill is necessary, and whilst 
that is being acquired the laborer gets little or noth- 
ing. But so soon as some skill is acquired, and the 
laborer demands pay for it, he is generally dis- 
missed. So much for the “System of Sweating,” 
and now a word as to its victims. 

It ought, I think, to be said, however, that the 
sweaters themselves are not always wholly destitute of 
conscience. Some of them may, and perhaps do, be- 
lieve that they are a blessing rather than a curse to 
the poor creatures whom they employ. “ ‘They ean 
get nothing better to do,” they reason; “some— 
many of them—can get nothing else to do, and would 
probably starve if I did not give them a job, if it is a 
hard job.” Someone has also suggested that sweat- 
ing may have had its origin in the desire of some 
good-meaning person to give the poor unorganized 
and unskilled laborers a temporary relief until some- 
thing better should offer. I wish I could believe 
this pleasing account; but when I look into the hard 
faces of the East End Jews who practice this sys- 
tem, I am forced to the belief that it was gain, not 
philanthropy, that suggested the idea. It does, of 
course, furnish a means of relief from actual starva- 
tion, and is in that sense a temporary ~ blessing. 
Again, a wife is enabled by this system to add 
something to her hushand’s wage; but she is indi- 
rectly taking away from some other wife’s income 
by bringing down the price of tailors’ wages all over 
the land. And this is the greatest curse of the sys- 
tem, that it drags all tailors’ wages down to the 
lowest possible prices, and this whether the proprie- 
tors will or no. If you want a vivid picture of 
these foul work-holes, and the poor creatures who 
toil in them from day to day, read Miss Beatrice 
Potter’s experiences as a worker in several of these 
“sweating shops.” Miss Potter is a lady of wealth 
and position, who actually worked in these sweat- 
ing shops for days, if not weeks, in order to gain a 
practical knowledge of the system and its victims. 
Miss Potter got information concerning about 1,400 
shops in the sweating trade. She classified them, 
and then went and worked (in disguise, of course) in 
one shop of each class. Her knowledge is there- 
fore worth all the evidence taken by a thousand 
Royal Committees, and as many blue books on the 
subject. 
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There is one more thought, and I have done. I 
believe that the public consumers at large—you and 
I and all of us—are in part responsible for the 
sweating system. Let us be willing to pay a fair 
price for the common articles of daily use, and the 
necessity for the sweater will have been lessened, if 
not removed. People pay extravagant sums for their 
pleasures and their luxuries, and drive the hardest 
possible bargain with the small tradesman for their 
daily necessities; and the tradesman, in turn, is 
compelled to drive a hard bargain with the laborer. 


AN ENGLISH VILLAGE WAKE. — 


By Frances A. HumMpPHREY. 


Bp a week beforehand, two flaming blue and 
yellow placards announcing the wake were 
posted upon the walls of the stable belonging to the 
Plough and Harrow Inn, which stable stands upon 
the line of the village street. 

The landlady of the Plough and Harrow is a 
typical English landlady—a tidy, broad, and buxom 
dame, the possessor of a pair of keen but kindly 
black eyes, and a head of satiny black hair, which 
she keeps in exquisite order. 

She may be said to be a mild edition of Mrs. 
Poyser, having her general benevolence of temper 
united to her keen eye for business, but without her 
caustic tongue. Her own speech is smooth and 
liquid, and the dialect she uses, that of her native 
Staffordshire, is Mrs. Poyser’s own. It was from 
her lips that I first heard that good old English 
word “wench.” She applied it to her sister. “The 
poor wench had been a long time ill,” she said. 

Her house is as immaculate in its neatness as her- 
self. She took me all over it one day—into the 
smoking-room, parlor, bar, tap-room, kitchen, brew- 
ery, and wash-house ; and every part, including the 
lately deceased pig which was hanging in the brew- 
ery, and which she had just been washing down, 
was spotlessly clean. 

Under the eaves in one of the attics was a large 
assortment of jugs or pitchers, which I was told 
were for the wake. It was the first intimation of 
the wake that had come to my ears. 

“Wake! What wake’? whose wake? I never 
heard of any wake except an Irish funeral wake.” 

I had forgotten a certain definition that “a wake 
in England means a festival held on the anniversary 
of the saint of the parish. In Ireland it is profess- 
edly for the indulgence of holy sorrow, but is gen- 
erally turned into unholy joy.” 

It is the latter form of wake only that has emi- 
grated to America, and a native of that country 
may be forgiven the mistake of confusing the two, 
though Shakespeare classes “fairs, festivals, and 
wakes ”’ together. 

Formerly the church was the center of the village 
wake. Now its center is the village inn or “ public.” 
The former, finding her offspring grown beyond 
her control and given to all manner of excesses, 
threw her off long since, though in the little village 
of which I write she has until recently shown a 
sneaking regard for her. 

The late clergyman of the parish used to have a 
special service on the Sunday opening the week of 
the wake, at which a hymn was sung called the 
“wake hymn.” This clergyman, like Geoffrey 
Crayon, was fond of old customs, and recognized 
many which the present incumbent refuses—and no 
doubt wisely—to do. 

So the Vigilin, or Waking, which in former times 
was ushered in with prayer and fasting, is now 
opened by the landlady of the Plough and Harrow 
Inn pasting up a couple of blue and yellow placards 
announcing that the wake will open on a certain 
day, and that during its continuance all manner of 
excellent liquors, including beer, stout, ale, etc., can 
be procured at the bar of the said inn. It further 
states that there will be great attractions in the way 
of circuses, flying boats, cocoanut bowling, dancing, 
ete., with one day devoted to village sports. 

‘These wakes began formerly, as I have said, with 
fasting and prayer. The church floor was strewn 
with rushes, the altar decorated with flowers, and 
the people came thither bearing lighted candles, 
decorously and solemnly, and passed the night in 
devotion. That was the true Vigilin—the Waking. 

The following day was kept as a holiday, and 
booths were set up in the churchyard for the sale 
of refreshments—highly acceptable to those who 
had fasted all the night through. The chief of 
these refreshments were cakes and ale. 

“ Dost thou think because thou art virtuous there 
shall be no more cakes and ale?” asks Sir Toby 
Belch of Malvolio. 


The cakes and ale soon drew together other than 
those who had fasted, and peddlers and hawkers, 
finding in the church a market for their wares, 
came also. These were followed by the regular 
merchants from town, who set up their booths in 
the churchyard. It was after this fashion that the 
Vigilin gradually grew into a fair, which began on 
Sunday. Abuses naturally followed, and, says an 
old writer, “ they fell to lecherie and songs, dances, 
harpings and pipings, and also to gluttony and sin, 
and so turned the holiness into cursedness.”’ 

Bishops and priests at length opened their pulpit 
artillery upon them, and in 1285 a statute was 
passed forbidding the holding of these festivals in 
churchyards, followed by another limiting the sales 
to “necessary victuals.” In 1536 the final blow 
was given to this feast of the dedication by an edict 
which decreed that it should be held on the first 
Sunday in October. As this came in the middle of 
the harvest, it was impossible for the greater part 
of the popuation to attend, and so it was gradually 
given up. 

But another wake, that of the birthday of the 
saint to whom the parish church was dedicated—an 
inferior wake—still survives ; and this was the wake 
the villagers of Whitnash were called upon by the 
blue and yellow placards to celebrate, in the leafy 
month of June, 1888. 

This wake is now nothing more or less than a 
pleasure fair, similar to its neighbor, the great 
“ Warwick Mop,” which is a pleasure and hiring 
fair combined. It is a sort of thing in which the 
rural population of England delights, and one at 
the mention of which the upper classes lift their 
eyebrows as they deprecate its existence and wish 
it could be done away with. I did not meet with a 
member of those classes who had ever been to a 
wake. Naturally, I, who had seen much of these 
excellent villagers in the daily routine of their lives, 
wished to know how they amused themselves, and 
so I went. - 

Although told that there would be a large con- 
course of people from the neighboring towns on 
Sunday, yet I was taken by surprise at the immense 
number whom I met when on my way to evening 
service. The winding rural village street, ordinarily 
so quiet on that day and hour, was literally black 
with people making their way to the fair grounds. 
These lay back of the inn, and were reached by 
a passage which led by its door. And few of 
them, it is to be feared, passed that door without 
going in. 

To say that beer and other liquors flowed unceas- 
ingly for hours on that beautiful June evening, with 
its calm and solemn twilight, is to speak within 
bounds. Iwas told that the landlord of the Plough 
and Harrow would doubtless take not less than £50 
—about $250—for liquors alone, that day. 

“Drink” is the great curse of England; and 
next to that comes gambling, though some place the 
latter first. They are the twin vices which are 
preying upon the very life of the nation—at its 
heart’s blood. 

The prevalence of “drink” was the objection I 
oftenest heard brought against the wake ; and it is 
an objection. But it holds good as well against 
the Derby Day, for which Parliament adjourns, 
and to which flock the upper classes. And as 
regards gambling, Derby Day will bear off the palm 
‘every time.” 

But temperance has gained one step even at the 
wake. The “ public” is forced to close its bar at 
10 p.m., and it remains closed until 6 A.M. For- 
merly during the week of the wake it was shut but 
one hour in the twenty-four, and that was from 
twelve to one o'clock at night. 

Though the fair grounds were crowded on Sunday, 
none of the booths or places of amusement were 
open, and as I passed near by a neighboring foot- 
path I observed that there was no more noise than 
would naturally arise from the conbined noises and 
laughter of so great a crowd. 

Several days before, the caravans had begun to 
arrive—little traveling houses, some of them well 
kept and painted, the panels picked out with red, 
and with white curtains at the small windows, such 
as adorned Mrs. Jarley’s famous van. Others were 
shabby in make, battered and weather-stained. 
These vans accompanied the flying horses—genteelly 
called in the United States “ carrousels,” but known 
here as circuses or merry-go-rounds—the shooting 
galleries, etc., and were the homes of the traveling 
showmen who furnish the staple amusement at fairs 
and wakes. 

One merry-go-round set up its tent and machinery 
on the village green, rent free. The other betook 
itself to the fair grounds, paying a handsome sum 


for the privilege into the hand of the village ‘“ pub- 
lican ” who owns the grounds. 

By Monday noon the wake had opened, but it 
could not be said to be in full blast till Monday eve ; 
then the fun was fast and furious. As I passed by 
the door of the inn I looked in. The house was 
crowded with drinkers, bar and tap-room, and the 
whole atmosphere without as well as within was 
laden with the sickening fumes of beer. Two 
barmaids were serving the crowd. But this did not 
suffice for their supply, and a tap had also been 
opened on the fair grounds. 

By the entrance gate an old woman had set up 
her booth for the sale of fried fish. She had 
offered this dainty, my companion said, at every 
wake within the latter’s remembrance, and had 
grown gray in the service. These venders of food 
as well as the caterers to the amusement of the 
fair folk evidently earn their living by attendance 
upon festivals, wakes, and markets. Every week 
there are more or less of these held in every county 
of England. I recognized in one dealer in cakes 
an old woman who weekly sets up her stand by the 
ancient East Gate of Warwick, on the occasion of 
the weekly cattle market; and the owner of the 
merry-go-round told me she would go directly from 
this wake to the great Coventry Fair. 

The music of the merry-go-round was deafening. 
The machine was driven by a steam-engine which 
at the same time put in motion a mammoth hand- 
organ, which possessed in an exaggerated degree 
all the infernal characteristics of the lesser individuals 
of itsspecies. The whole affair was highly decorated, 
being painted in scarlet and gilt, and adorned with 
huge gilt dragons, open mouthed, and angelic 
busts blowing at prodigious trumpets, with crowns 
and V. R.’s scattered about all over it like spatter- 
work. And deafening music, flying horses, and gilt 
were all evidently quite to the taste of the crowd, 
who patronized it without stint, and rarely were its 
prancing horses at rest. 

Old and young, men and women, as well as _ chil- 
dren,rode them. One dear old woman—I know her 
well and hold her in great esteem, though her sta- 
tion in life is that of the “keeper of a mangle ’’—this 
dear old woman told me that her husband, now 
dead, used always to say as the end of the wake 
drew near, “ Now, Jenny, we'll go and have our 
ride on the horses.”’ 

The anecdote charmed me quite as much as 
though my Lord Duke had said, “ Will your Grace 
go for a drive in Rotten Row?’ And why should 
snobbery sneer at the one amusement and blandly 
smile ie the other ? 

The owner of this merry-go-round is a woman, a 
widow, whose husband killed himself with drink— 
so she herself told me. She carries on the busi- 
ness with the help of her grown-up sons, the young- 
est of whom is following filially in the footsteps of 
his father. She gave me these items of her domestic 
history interspersed with pious ejaculations. She 
struck me as a kind of female Chadband, and was 
another illustration, of which I have found so many, 
of the intensely English character of Dickens’s 
portraitures. She attends to business strictly, and I 
saw her starting off the horses with her own hands. 
She has prospered greatly, so my companion said. 
She owns a pretty place in the neighborhood of 
Coventry, and drives a pony and trap. Special 
stress was laid upon this last item. For the owner- 
ship of a horse or horses gives social distinction in 
England. And the wife of a laborer who may 
never hope to own any beast higher in the scale 
than a donkey may well speak with respect of her 
who drives her trap and pony. 

The merry-go-round, however, was not the only 
amusement she had to offer. She owned a set of 
flying boats, which seemed to be almost, if not quite, 
as popular as the flying horses. These flew with 
such velocity and to such a height that I was in 
momentary expectation of seeing the contents, the 
rustic belles and beaux, tumbled out. But the 
were perfectly balanced, and no accident conned 

Hard by the boats there stood a high, narrow 
structure built in the semblance of a cottage. The 
front was painted to imitate windows with curtains, 
and there was a painted chimney. The door, how- 
ever, was real. It was of ordinary size, and padded, 
with the exception of a round, flat, white disk in 
the center. Above the door was painted this legend : 
“Mrs. X. Q. P. T. Z. Nurse from Chicago.” 

At a distance of several feet from this door stood 
a young man, with a box of wooden balls by his 
side, and a supply of cigars. For the payment of 
one penny you were privileged to throw one of 
these balls at the flat white disk. If you hit it you 
were entitled toacigar. As a general thing, how- 
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ever, nobody could hit it. And as I came up in 
front of it, the young man was standing idly by his 
balls. I expressed a desire to see what the thing 
would reveal if the disk were hit. “Give me a 
penny, lady, and I'll hit it,” he said. The penny 
was instantly forthcoming, and with unerring aim 
he hit the disk. It gave forth a hollow sound, the 
door swung slowly back—in that blood-eurdling way 
in which doors swing open in old novels—and out 


“ glided ’’—another term borrowed from those an- | 


cient works and exactly descriptive—out glided a 
tall figure of about six feet, clad in blue, a red ker- 
chief encircling her neck, and a ruffled white cap 
her highly florid countenance. With crossed arms 
and placid demeanor she glided down the inclined 
plane which led from the door to within a short 
distance of the spectators, paused an instant, then 
retreated with the same smooth motion, the door 
closing slowly behind her. 

Mrs. X. Q. P. T. Z. was evidently a substitute for 
“ Aunt Sally,” that time-honored frequenter of Eng- 
lish and Welsh fairs, but who failed to put in an 
appearance upon this occasion. Perhaps her ab- 
sence and the presence of Mrs. X. Q. P. T. Z. may 
be taken as an advance in refinement of taste on 
the part of frequenters of wakes and fairs, deco- 
rously remaining, as the latter does, in her cottage 
until summoned forth by importunate knocks, unlike 
Aunt Sally, who, pipe in mouth, stands boldly before 
her screen of canvas, a target for shillalahs. 

But Mrs. X. Q. P. T. Z. was not the only attrac- 
tion from America. Above the entrance to a cer- 
tain tent hung a placard announcing that a strange 
creature could be seen within, a human creature. 
though with many of the habits of an animal, and 
who, or which, had been caught running wild in a 
herd of mustangs on one of the great Western 
plains. 

As a companion of this strange being was adver- 
tised on the same placard the Oscotian chief, Riziah 
Paziah, from the Cannibal Islands of King Solo- 
mon, also lying in Western seas. This ehief, it was 
affirmed, could readily bite through a bone, and an 
immense cracked bone was hung outside of the 
tent, illustrative of his powers. ‘The placard further 
stated that he executed the * Dance of Defiance ” in 
_ a “ way to astonish all classes,” and a “ Carnival of 
Reptiles”” was promised as an added attraction. I 
did not venture within the precincts of this tent, 
from which suggestive and fearful sounds issued at 
intervals. But the whole thing—howls, cracked 
bone, Reptilian Carnival, and all, was like a chapter 
from Mr. Rider Haggard. 

The attractions of the wake, after all, however, 
consisted more in games than in shows. These 
minister to that love of emulation which is so marked 
a characteristic of the Englishman of whatever 
class. It is fostered in the Board Schools as well 
as in the Universities. At every stage in life there 
are prizes to be won—books, scholarships, medals, 
titles. 

And here there were endless trials of skill—shoot- 
ing at a target with bow and arrows for walnuts, 
tossing rings upon a walking-stick fixed in the 
ground for cigars, twirling pointers on a disk for 
sweets. 

The shooting-gallery was an imposing structure 
viewed from the front—an immense area of gilt and 
red paint. It was pierced with two cireular open- 
ings from which cylindrical pipes led through the 
van to the targets A penny a shot was the sum 
paid, and a bell indicated when the center of the 
target was hit. Cigars were the prize offered. 
Going to the rear to inspect this shooting-gallery, I 
suddenly came upon a section of the family partak- 
ing of an extremely dingy “tea.” ‘Two girls with 
broad red faces presided over the shooting and 
took the pennies. 

But the most popular of all these games was the 
cocoanut bowling. The stock-in-trade of the pro- 
prietor of this pastime is inexpensive ; it consists of 
a stretch of canvas, before which the pegs for the 
cocoanuts are set up, a box of wooden balls, and a 
plentiful supply of nuts. Several of these games 
were going on at the same time in different parts of 
the grounds, but the one most largely patronized 
was that presided over by Mrs. Smith, the gypsy. 

Mrs. Smith was a slight, dark woman, with coal- 
black eyes and hair. She wore a crimson gown, a 
silk kerchief of many colors—purple, yellow, and 
black—knotted around her neck, a tall hat trinimed 
with long yellow and red plumes, and long gold ear- 
rings. Her skirts were short, displaying small, 
neatly booted feet. 

She presided over the balls at one end of the 
course while her husband gathered them up at the 
other, together with the fallen cocoanuts. These 


_kettles of copper, fairly shone. 


were stuck firmly on to the pegs, and no slight im- 
petus in the balls was required to knock them off. 

The husband was a tall, stalwart gypsy, strong in 
the fists and accomplished in fighting, so I was told. 
He was arrayed in a gorgeous vest of searlet with 
large silver (7) buttons, and wore his hair in round, 
flat curls upon his dusky brow, concerning which 
fashion I heard admiring comments from the female 
portion of the crowd. 

Mrs. Smith attended closely to business, and, in a 
high, rasping voice that fairly set one’s teeth on edge, 
invited the bystanders to try their luck. 

* One penny a bowl, gentlemen, and you have all 
you knock down. Hit ’em hard and crack ‘em open 
and see their quality. No rotten cocoanuts, gentle- 
men. A penny a bowl, and two for every cocoanut 
you knock down. All bad cocoanuts changed.” 
Adding occasionally a personal remark such as— 
* Bless your two eyes, my darling; if you had your 
rights you'd have a hundred a year,” to a very 
young-looking man who retires, after a total failure 
at bringing down the nuts, rather discomfited. 

Mrs. Smith invited me to inspect her van, and a 
comfortable little van it was. Dark brown outside 
picked out with pink, and pink curtains at the win- 
dows. The two beds were like steamer berths, and 
were curtained in with yellow chintz; the space 
beneath was filled with drawers. 

The small “ kitchener,” with its saucepans and 
A parattine lamp 
was screwed upon the wall, and china images deco- 
rated the mantelpiece, guarded by a railing to pre- 
vent them falling off when the van was in motion. 

Upon the walls were a mirror, a clock, and pict- 
ures, together with two Scripture mottoes, though, 
apropos of the last named, | am glad to say that 
Mrs. Smith did not, like the female Chadhand re- 
ferred to in the former part of this paper, indulge 
in any pious reflections. She evidently, however, 
practices that virtue which is next to godliness. I 
did not need her assurance that the van was 
thoroughly cleaned every day. It spoke for itself. 

There was also a compact little chest of drawers, 
the top of which served for a table. Cupboards 
were shown, in one of which was kept the china, 
very gay and pretty, while the other was devoted 
to the brown duster, ete. So perfectly arranged was 
everything that in this space of about twelve feet 
by six, perhaps, there seemed to be ample room for 
all domestic functions. 

The family of three—for there is a little wild- 
eyed daughter—live in this the year round. In 
summer, or when it is mild, the cooking is done out- 
of-doors. I saw the broth being made in a kettle 
suspended over the fire, no¢ by the conventional 
three sticks, but by asegment of an iron cirele stuck 
into the ground with a hook at one end. 

* Did the little daughter go to school 7” 

Yes, when they were stationary; and, learning 
that she could read, [ took pleasure in sending her 
some of those prettily illustrated American maga- 
zines our own children take such delight in. 

On the closing day of the wake the women of the 
village bowled for a gown. ‘This took place in the 
stable of the Plough and Harrow, under the patron- 
aye of the landlady, who furnished the gown, a pretty 
print. Both pins and balls had seen hard service, 
the latter being anything but spheres. They har- 
monized, however, with the bowling, which, it goes 
without saying, was not scientific. After the gown 
had been awarded to the victor—she who had knocked 
down the most pins—the bowlers were invited into 
the inn to partake of stout I peeped in. 

“Tchabod! Ichabod!” 1 exclaimed, under my 
breath. ‘“ How hath thy neatness departed and thy 
spotlessness grown dim under the ravages of one 
week of wake !”’ 

The dancing during the wake was in the 
stable. But he who has ever seen dancing on the 
green will never care to see it under a roof. It 
had been promised me that I should see Sir Roger 
de Coverley and other old country dances, danced by 
the elderly men and women of the village. This 
has always been a custom, but for some inexplica- 
ble reason it was left out of the programme, much 
to my regret. 

In closing I must not forget the “ Fun of the 
Fair,” so called. 
open at one end and with an exeeedingly small 
neck at the other, having a screw top. You buy 
one, and the vender fills it with water, firmly closing 
the open end with pincers. When you wish to use it, 
you unscrew the top, and a gentle pressure of the 
lead causes to issue forth a delicately fine spray. 
It is applied by the rustic to the neck of his friend 
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BALDY’S POINT.’ 
By JEANNETTE H. WaAtworrn. 
CHAPTER XIIL. 
THE PROVOST'S MAIL. 


HE mail that the Provost Marshal helped him- 
self to out of the pigeon-hole in the box on 
Sellers’s counter the next morning contained a letter 
which set him to pondering deeply. It also opened 
up some very bright possibilities, which he was 
almost afraid to weleome too eagerly, for fear of 
their turning into disappointing impossibilities. He 
had grown a trifle morbid since his separation from 
Ann, and had formed a habit of accusing Fate of 
malice prepense where he was concerned. 

The letter in question was from his wife, and one 
paragraph in it surprised him immensely, and set 
him to maneuvering energetically : 

“Among the names you mention as those of the 
prineipal people in your neighborhood,” Ann wrote, 
“TI see those of Major Wilson and his daughter 
Amy. Can it possibly be my very own cousin, 
Amy Wilson?’ But they lived in New Orleans. 
Mamma’s only sister married a Mr. Wilson (he 
might have gotten to be a major, you know, during 
the war), and her name was Amy. I've seen my 
Aunt Amy. Mamma and I visited her onee in 
New Orleans, and [ used to be perfectly happy at 
her house, though a little bit afraid of her husband, 
Mr. Wilson. Amy—my cousin Amy, I mean— 
used to come on here from Troy, where she was at 
school, to spend her holidays with us. She was an 
angel. Do find out immediately if these Wilsons 
are the same people, for if they are I will not eon- 
sent to remain away from you another month. You 
tell me you ‘could not subject me to the coldness 
and dislike that are your daily portion ;’ but I do 
not believe even this terrible war could have altered 
my darling Amy so that she would not make me 
welcome. [am going to write to her myself by this 
same mail. If there’s a mistake, and the Wilsons 
you speak of are not my Wilsons, I'm sure they 
can't exeeute us for the mistake. Im going to 
board with them.” 

As the Provost folded up this surprising doeu- 
ment, he said to himself that “ perhaps Ann had 
been a little hasty.” He was as morally sure as a 
man could be of an unseen thing that the same mail 
which brought his letter from Ann had brought one 
to this Miss Wilson, whom he had never seen, but 
of whom he had heard such remarkable things. 
Should she really prove to be Ann’s cousin, how 
much pleasanter things might be made for that dear 
little patient woman waiting up there in Vermont 
for him to say “Come.” When it had seemed 
utterly impossible to have her with him, he had eul- 
tivated the stoical element in himself; but now that 
Fate seemed smoothing the way for him so unex- 
pectedly, he yielded to the Ln petuous element in 
him. ‘The impetuous element in him earried him to 
Judge Ray's door, where he asked boldly “ to see 
the family.” 

Mrs. Ray came in, but reported the Judge as 
being too busy to be disturbed. ‘“ Would Mr. Ford 
state his business through Mrs. Ray ?” 

Mr. Ford flushed to the temples. Mrs. Ray had 
three anxious little puekers on her forehead which 
always deepened into furrows in moments of per- 
plexity. “ It might really be dangerous,” she said to 
herself, “to slight this young man.” The Provost felt 
in his pocket for Ann’s letter. He wished he had 
dared to ask for Miss Ray alone. She was “broader” 
than these old folks to whom she belonged. 

“T merely called this morning, Mrs. Ray,” he 
began, with an unfortunate stiffening of manner, 
“to ask a few questions.” 

Mrs. Ray’s anxious puckers deepened perceptibly. 
She was a timid soul. “At best,” she hastily eon- 
sidered, “ questions were entangling, and answers 
compromising.” She only saw, in the extremely 
erect young man before her, a Government official, 
who might or might not be about to entangle her in 
some damaging admissions, from which not even 
the Judge, with all his legal lore and natural acute- 
ness, coulkl exeulpate her. And Mrs. Ray could 
imagine no higher degree of perplexity. Come 
what might, “that man” should extract nothing 
but the vaguest generalities from her. 

“ Do you know the Wilsons who live back here 
somewhere out on the plank road, Mrs. Ray?” 
he asked, putting his finger on the name of Wilson 
in Ann’s letter, as he fixed the Judge’s wife with 
a rather unnecessarily intense gaze. 

“Which Wilsons? There's no end of Wilsons 


or sweetheart, from whom it elicits a satisfactory | in this county. There’s old John Wilson, the black- 


shriek. 
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smith, and a lazier mortal never lived—it puzzles me 
to know how he does keep from starving—and the 
Wilson girls, whose father was a steamboat captain 
about twenty years ago—and Lawyer Wilson, but I 
expect there’s more Wilson than lawyer there ”— 
(Mrs. Ray evidently purposed making up in volu- 
bility what she might lack in explicitness—but the 
Provost brought her up with a “round turn,” so to 
speak). 

“T mean Major Wilson, who lives on his planta- 
tion back here somewhere in the swamp, with his 
only child, a Miss Amy Wilson.” 

Thus forced into a corner, Mrs. Ray said, shortly : 
“ Yes, I know them; what then?” 

“ Did they ever make their residence in New Or- 
leans 7” 

Now, Mrs. Ray knew as well as she knew any- 
thing in the world that it was only after his wife’s 
death that Major Wilson, turning away in bitter- 
ness of spirit from the rush and clamor of city life, 
had established himself personally on the plantation 
and turned “ Amy out to skirmish for herself,” as 
he had expressed it at the time. But how did she 
know what this man had gotten hold of against the 
Major, who may have been whatever you please 
before the war, but was down now, and she was the 
last person to give him another blow ? 

She “supposed Major Wilson might have had 
business in New Orleans, as every cotton planter 
had, when they’d had business anywhere. She 
knew very little of their affairs.” 

“Could you give me his wife’s maiden name, 
Mrs. Ray?” ‘The Provost asked this, taking out 
his pencil, which made the Judge’s wife feel quite 
as if she were giving her deposition, and for all she 
knew she might be helping to take the very roof 
from over Amy Wilson’s head. 

She wished from her heart the Judge had come in 
here, or even Fanny, either one of whom could 
manage this man better than she. She was sure 
she was being interviewed for some sinister motive. 

“ Mrs. Wilson’s maiden name !” she repeated, re- 
flectively. Mrs. Wilson’s—maiden—I’ve such a 
wretched memory.” 

Fate favored her at that moment. Fanny had 
fully intended making her appearance in the parlor 
before Mr. Ford’s departure, but as she did not in- 
tend he should presume too far on_yesterday’s 
accommodation, she timed her arrival to suit her- 
self, and when she did come in she was habited and 
hatted for her usual morning’s gallop on horseback. 
The day must be very bleak to induce her to forego 
this pleasure. She meant he should see her pre- 
occupation. 

“T am very much obliged to you, sir,” she said, 
standing before the Provost with her long skirt 
gathered up in one little gauntleted hand, “ for 
what you did yesterday. You told me then you 
would let me know later on what price you put on 
your services. It was very good of you.” 

Wesley Ford withdrew the hand which he had 
involuntarily extended, and looked down on her 
silently. “So slight and tender looking, and yet so 
coolly insulting,” was what he was thinking. Then, 
with the disappointment of it all sweeping away his 
better judgment, he spoke hot, passionate words 
that showed these two women the human side of 
this Government tool. 

“T came here this morning, Miss Ray, to name 
my price for services rendered, as you are pleased 
to put it; but since ve come I’m quite convinced 
it would be entirely too high, in your estimation, so 
I prefer naming none—”’ 

“ It is for me to judge of my own ability to pay,” 
she said, coldly, raising her head slightly, and look- 
ing at him calmly as he stcod flushed and uncom- 
fortable before her. 

“You shall judge then, and if I ask too much, 
you can simply order me from your presence.” 

“He is going to propose to her, right here and 
now,” Mrs. Ray said to herself, violently perturbed 
over such unprecedented impudence. ‘I’m quite 
sure the Judge will have to come in, after all.” 

“ T came over here this morning,” said the Pro- 
vost, desperately, “to ask a few simple questions 
about some of your neighbors. I’ve grown used to 
being misunderstood every time I open my mouth, 
but suspicion of me doesn’t always crop out as 
plainly as it has here this morning. I wish I could 
convince you people that I want to be of service to 
you if you will let me.” 

* Did you want to be of service tothe Wilsons ?” 
Mrs. Ray asked, with a suspicious ring in her voice. 

“No. My inquiries concerning the Wilsons were 
altogether selfish. I wanted to find out if Miss 
Amy Wilson is or is not a cousin of my wife’s.” 

Your wife's!” 


Quite as if the possession of a wife was the last 
thing they would have accused the Provost of. 

Why should both women have voiced their sur- 
prise simultaneously ? 

“ Yes,” he went on, hurriedly, thinking more of 
Ann’s wishes just then than of anything else in the 
world. “She writes me that if this Miss Amy 
Wilson is her cousin, she feels quite sure she will 
not be averse to receiving her under her roof, even 
if she is the wife of a despised and condemned 
Federal official, and I thought perhaps Miss Ray 
would be kind enough to discover for me how Miss 
Wilson felt on the subject. I had even dared to 
think perhaps you would give me a letter of intro- 
duction to the young lady. My wife seems to think 
she is an angel.”’ 

“ She is,” said Fanny, confidently. Her feelings 
toward Amy Wilson had undergone a tremendous 
revulsion since Mrs. White’s visit. And now here 
was the Provost owning up to a wife, and seeming 
to be really fond of her, too. What a queer turn 
things had taken ! 

“TI tell you what I will do,” she said, nodding her 
little plumed riding hat sagaciously, as she smiled 
pleasantly up into the young man’s flushed face. 
“T had just come in here to tell mamma that I 
intended riding out to see Amy this morning. You 
may go with me, and then I know Amy and the 
Major will receive you kindly. The Major is my 
most constant adorer.”’ 

“ Will you do that?” he asked, eagerly, but Mrs. 
Ray looked dissatisfied and tidgeted openly. 

“You don’t like it,” said the Provost, turning 
suddenly upon her and driving her to equivocation. 

“Fanny is not equal to so long a ride on horse- 
back. She’s not as strong as she thinks she is.” 

“T will bring my village cart if I may ?” 

Mrs. Ray was silent. On the one hand was the 
shocking scandal of having Fanny drive through 
town in a village cart by the side of the Provost 
Marshal ; on the other was the danger of offending 
this potentate. If the Judge only wouldn’t shift 
everything on to her shoulders! Fanny was silent, 
too. If they went on horseback, she had meant to 
go by a bridle-path through the woods, a short cut 
to the Wilsons’. If she went in the village cart, 
they must go by the big road, and Henry White 
must exact tollof them. Her evil genius whispered 
to her that to go in the village cart by way of the 
plank road would inflame Henry’s jealousy to the 
pitch of expression. “ Once bring him to say some- 
thing,” was her process of reasoning, and she could 
speedily adjust matters. 

“T will go in the village cart,” she said, a trifle 
nervously, for it certainly was rather a daring thing 
to do, “and I will change my habit while you are 
getting it ready.” 

“ Fanny !”’ This exclamation came from Mrs. Ray 
as Ford bounded away in boyish eagerness to get 
the gig. 

“You are quite right, mamma; I don’t believe I 
am equal to the ride on horseback, and I had posi- 
tively made up my mind to see Amy to-day. So 
don’t say a word, please.”’ 

Her eyes sparkled; a bright spot of red burned 
in either cheek. The determination to bring Henry 
White once more to her feet as a suppliant was 
intoxicating. She was rapidly losing sight of every 
argument against this expedition. 

“Then to think, mamma,” she said, “how im- 
mensely this may benefit the Wilsons. If this man 
should turn out to be a connection of theirs, of 
course he will take right hold and help that poor 
darling Amy, who is wearing herself to a shadow. 
And how anxious he seems to have his wife with 
him! I suppose he’s human, if he is a Provost.” 

She rushed off to rid herself of her long habit, 
and was standing waiting on the steps when Wesley 
Ford drove up to the front gate in the smart little 
vehicle which, with its glittering harness and fast 
trotter, was the envy of all the unmarried youths 
of Baldy’s Point, and an offense to their elders. 

They were gone, and it was irrevocable, and Mrs. 
Ray went back into the house with tears of morti- 
fication in her mild eyes and a surging wish in her 
gentle heart that Judge Ray might be a little more 
like other men. 

As for Fanny ! 

The sense of adventure and of daring was upper- 
most for the first half of the drive. She was ex- 
cited, and laughed and talked with almost hysterical 
vivacity. This reckless mood was vastly becoming 
to her physically. Wesley Ford had always thought 
her rather dull of coloring and abnormally quiet. 
But this merry girl! If she should only “take to 


| him,” what good comrades they would be! It was 


of Ann he was thinking, even while lending an 


attentive ear to the incessant flow of comment and 
question from Fanny’s lips. She talked as if she 
were afraid to be silent. A tremulous dread of the 
moment when the gig should come to a standstill, 
and Henry White demand his toll, seized upon her, 
and when the tall-posted gate loomed in sight, and 
she knew that little shanty under the sycamore 
must be where Henry stayed, the vivacity all for- 
sook her. She grew as mute as a frightened bird 
in view of a coming storm, and the pretty color all 
forsook her cheeks. As a tall form rose from some- 
where behind the sycamore tree and advanced 
toward the gate, a violent trembling seized upon her 
and she gave a little audible gasp. 

“ You are ill; shall I turn back ?”’ asked Wesley 
Ford, looking at her with concern, as the tremor 
of her frame conveyed itself to his senses. She 
looked at him imploringly and framed the words, 
“No; goon,” with her lips, but no sound came 
from them. It was at this moment, when their 
eyes were fastened upon each other with an intensity 
born of the oceasion, that Henry White first recog- 
nized the inmates of the buggy. ‘They were quite 
a little way off yet. He was a prompt tollman, 
and never delayed a passenger at the gate. He 
was thankful for the short space that intervened 
before the moment when Ford halted his horse and 
felt in his pocket for the toll. Fanny leaned for- 
ward breathlessly! If he would only look at her! 
She could not speak! But if he would only look 
at her he would see all—he could not help seeing 
the plea for forgiveness, for it was there in all its 
fullness in her eyes and in her heart! But he did 
not look at her. He looked beyond her. There 
was murder in his heart, but he made the correct 
change for the Provost Marshal with a steady hand, 
and stepped backward for them to pass on with 
outward composure, never once letting his eyes 
drop from the Provost’s face to the white cheeks 
and quivering lips of the girl by his side. 

He stood there until the vehicle had passed en- 
tirely out of sight; then a fierce trembling seized 
upon him, and he shook like a man in an ague. 
The sun blazed fiercely down upon him as he stood 
leaning against the gate-post for support, but he 
did not feel it. The clouds of dust raised by the 
rapidly rolling wheels of the gig settled about hig 
hat and beard, but he was unconscious of it. The 
sound of the horse's feet died away in the far dis- 
tance, and still he stood there. 

“ God!” he said, under his breath. “And I’llhave 
it all to go through when they come back! Curse 
him! Curse her! The wantonness of her cruelty 
is monstrous! What is she made of ?” 

He went back to his work; to his shingle-mak- 
ing. He forgot to eat his luncheon out of the tin 
pail that day. He forgot to open Plutarch, which 
he always did at his noon resting-time—he forgot 
that he needed rest. He only remembered the 
cruel insult that had been put upon him. He only 
saw Fanny Ray sitting there by the side of the 
Provost Marshal, beautiful, cruel, merciless! It 
shamed him to realize that he loved her dearly yet. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ORDEALS. 


Yes, he had it all to go through with again. It was 
nearing the time to close the gate for the day when 
he saw the swiftly advancing clouds of dust which 
rolled up so much quicker in the wake of the Pro- 
vost’s fast trotter than for the slower-moving teams 
of the natives, and braced himself for the ordeal. 
For it was an ordeal to have to listen again to the 
noisy clatter made by Ford’s iron-shod thoroughbred 
upon the planks of the road ; to stand again in read- 
iness for the trim trap whose burnished sides and 
bright red wheels flashed with such an insolent show 
of prosperity in the slanting rays of the sun that was 
setting behind them; to look once more over and 
beyond Fanny Ray to receive his toll from Wes- 
ley Ford’s detested hand; to be conscious of every 
curve of her form, of the downward sweep of her 
long lashes, of the firm compression of her lips, 
even of the rigid clasping of her little gloved hands 
about a huge bunch of flowers she had brought 
back with her, and yet give no sign of how hard hit 
he was. Yes, it was an ordeal, but he eame tri- 
umphantly out of it. He stood like a graven image 
close enough to her to have laid his hand upon her 
head in bane or in blessing. He even managed to 
answer some remark of the Provost's about the heat 
of the day, which had been little better than one 
long throb of agony to him, with a fair show of out- 
ward composure. There was no mute pleading for 
recognition this time on Fanny’s part. She, too, had 
been bracing herself for this return ordeal all through 
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the morning hours that Wesley Ford and Amy 
Wilson had consumed establishing kinship and dis- 
cussing arrangements for Ann’s comfort. She was 
glad their absorption in the novelty of this discov- 
ery had left her so completely overlooked; glad 
that the Major’s confinement to his bed with an 
ague had relieved her of the necessity for chatter- 
ing in the magpie fashion she always exercised for 
his benefit. She was being sorely punished for her 
foolish attempt to stir up the embers of a dead love 
by applying the live coal of jealousy to it. “Henry 
White cared no more for her,” she told herself in 
rash bitterness, “ than he did for the dead leaves 
of the forest. Hedespised her. She despised her- 
self. If she could only stay out there with Amy, 
and not go back at all! But that would be an ac- 
knowledgment of defeat. He would think she was 
afraid to face him again, and, however true it 
might be, she was not going to acknowledge it, even 
tacitly. And the Provost! He, too, might sus- 
pect something if she declined to go back just as 
she had come. There was nothing for it but to 
play her game of hazard out. “If only once he 
would have looked at me, he could not have helped 
seeing!” That was all her heart's refrain. 

“T thought all of you people in the country here 
knew each other from the cradle up, just like one 
big family, you know,” sai. the Provost, moving 
the silken lash to his smart buggy whip idly along 
his horse’s glossy flanks. 

“ You—mean—Mr. White—and me ?” 

They were beyond the gate now, and the Pro- 
vost wanted totalk. Everything had turned out so 
very pleasantly about Ann’s cousin, Amy Wilson. He 
was rather inclined to think with his wife that she 
was an angel, she had said with such sweet readi- 
ness that she would talk over with “ papa” the mat- 
ter of taking Ann as boarder, and was quite sure he 
wouldn’t object. He was experiencing a social re- 
action. 

“Yes,” he said, “I didn’t feel at liberty, you 
know, to introduce you.” 

“TI did—I do know him—that is—I used to 
know him. We were good friends onee—but I 
made him very angry—and—and he don’t seem to 
forgive me. It was all my fault—lI acted outrage- 
ously.” 

She had not meant to say this much. She had 
not meant to say anything, poor child! but she was 
entirely too miserable to weigh her words or her 
actions judiciously. Wesley Ford’s face was full 
of comprehension and sympathy, so were his next 
words, which came from him rather bluntly: 


“Oh! I see—and—lI beg your pardon. I'm 
afraid the day’s been a hard one on you. If I'd 


known—” 

“Don’t,” said Fanny, with a passionate gesture. 
“T did it of my own accord, and on purpose.” 

They rode on in silence for a little while after 
that outburst of hers. The Provost had pleasant 
food for reflection, and proceeded to mentally com- 
pose a letter to Ann, in which he told her all about 
her delightful cousin, Miss Wilson. He wished the 
mails came to and went from Baldy’s Point a little 
more frequently. He would not be able to post his 
letter for two days to come yet, but he would write 
it that very night. He had just affixed the “ yours 
adoringly ’’ to the letter when Fanny leaned forward 
suddenly with an exclamation of impatience. 

“ What is it?” he asked, rousing himself to the 
fact of her presence with apologetic haste. 

“T’ve dropped my shawl. Mamma would insist 
I should put it on as soon as the sun set. I am 
sure it was on the seat a moment ago, but I can’t 
find it now.” 

He laid the reins on her lap and sprang out of 
the gig. ‘“ He's as gentleas a dog,” he ealled back, 
taking sudden thought of her possible fears. They 
had left the shanty behind them more than a mile. 
It was completely hidden from sight already, for 
the road made a decided turn soon after leaving 
the gate. The shades of evening fell early in that 
bit of primeval forest where the mighty oaks and 
pecans and cottonwoods clasped arms in the upper 
air and conspired together to shut out the light of 
day from the road that groveled at their feet. 
When the rapid clatter of the horse’s hoofs was 
suddenly stilled it grew oppressively quiet, and the 
sleepy twitter of young birds in a nest close over 
her head came distinctly to Fanny’s ears. She 
must have dropped the shawl further back than she 
had at first supposed, for the Provost's form was 
swallowed up in the short, dark vista of the road 
behind them with startling suddenness. If she 
only hadn't mentioned her loss at all! How very 
crookedly everything in life was going! The tears 
came into her eyes. She wiped them away and 


pea The Provost's horse turned his head back- 


ward over his massive shoulder to demand an 
explanation of this uncalled-for stoppage, and echoed 
her sigh ponderously. The mosquitoes gathered 
pestilently about his sensitive ears. He stamped 
impatiently upon the planks under his feet, and 
sighed again. Fanny spoke soothing words to him, 
and leaned over the dashboard to give him a re- 
assuring pat on the back. A dog barked in the 
distance; it made her feel immensely far away 
from every place and everybody. To her over- 
excited fancy it seemed hours since Wesley Ford 
had sprung from the gig to go in search of her shawl. 
Suppose he should go all the way back to the 
shanty and— 

On the quiet evening air a shot rang out! Clearly, 
loudly, terribly near; only one. The horse started 
violently, gave a fierce snort of terror, then stood 
quivering in the shafts. He stood fire well. He 
had carried his master all through the war. The 
girl who had been kneeling to reassure him sprang 
to her feet with a gasp of horror. She uttered no 
sound. She only strained her frightened gaze 
backward to pierce the shadowy gloom of the road 
she had traveled. ‘There, coming rapidly toward 
her, not directly, but with the swaying, staggering 
steps of a drunken man, was the Provost Marshal. 
His face was as white as the little cashmere shawl 
which he had found and was now holding tightly 
pressed against his side. She could see its livid 
pallor with terrible distinctness as he staggered 
toward her, bareheaded. He tried to smile as he 
reached her and groped for the sides of the gig with 
the touch of a blind man, but it was a ghastly fail- 
ure. * I’ve been—shot! Can you get-—me—home ?”’ 

He spent all his strength to say it. She reached 
out to him her two trembling hands. Supernatural 
strength was given to her in that moment. How 
much of it was will-power on his part, how much 
the power of desperation on hers, she never could 
tell. He was there, in the bottom of the gig, with 
his unconscious head pillowed on her feet, and she 
urging the horse over the road in frenzied leaps be- 
fore (so it seemed to her) the reverberation of that 
awful sound had died away in the echoing woods. 

He had spoken but once after she had gotten 
him into the wagon: “It was—an—accident—of 
course,” he gasped, then he had grown still. So 
still she could not tell whether it was a living man 
or acorpse she was carrying back to Baldy’s Point 
with ali the frantic speed she could inspire by voice 
and whip. 

Of course it was an accident! Of course it was 
an accident! She said the words over in gasps. She 
repeated them again and again. It was all the 
comfort she could extract out of life. She said them 
aloud, shrilly, as if she wanted to impress it upon 
the trees that saw it all, and the cold, unsympa- 
thetic stars that came out overhead in the pale even- 
ing sky and looked down on her so unpityingly. 
She felt something warm and moist trickling over 
her feet. It was the life-blood oozing from Wesley 
Ford’s side. She gave one appalled downward 
glance at—it—that white, still form there, that ut- 
tered no moan of pain, no whisper of reproach ! 
The snowy cashmere shawl had turned to a bright 
crimson shawl. She lashed the horse into quicker 
bounds. On he dashed, flinging white flecks of 
foam back against his heaving flanks. She closed 
her eyes and shuddered. If only those tightly 
compressed lips turned up toward the silent stars 
would open and repeat those words once more: “It 
was an accident—of course.” She wanted to hear 
him say that it was not Henry White who had done 
this dreadful thing. On through the darkening 
woods, where the close-crowding roadside weeds 
slapped her on the cheeks with damp, ghostly fin- 
gers; out into the open road that ran along the 
river front, where it grew lighter and she could see 
the roofs of the houses in Baldy’s Point rising 
grayly in the near distance; faster and still faster, 
past the long, whitewashed fence of the last planta- 
tion, before you reach the town, where the Cher- 
okee roses flung their white sprays like spirit arms 
upward and outward over the roadway, into 
Baldy’s Point, where the lights were already glim- 
mering in some of the windows. She drove staring 
straight before her. She turned aside mechanical- 
ly for the few teams she encountered. She saw 
without seeing how their drivers all turned to stare 
wonderingly after her. She noted, without caring, 
how the men on Sellers’s gallery stood up to look 
after her as she dashed past them, never once draw- 
ing breath consciously until she found herself in 
front of her father’s gate and saw him and her 
mother and some other people, she never knew who, 
hurrying toward her with frightened faces. 
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Then, relieved of her ghastly responsibility, she 
flung the reins up wildly and sprang from the vehi- 
cle into her mother’s arms. 

“ It was an accident,” she cried, with chattering 
teeth, turning toward the men who were crowding 
about the gig. “ Do youhear me’ An accident! He 
said so,” then oblivion came mercifully to her relief. 

Before the forest echoes aroused by that ringing 
shot had fallen asleep again,a man stepped from 
behind the shelter of a clump of sassafras bushes 
and walked rapidly toward the shanty. He looked 
neither to the right nor to the left. He stopped 
like a startled animal when he heard the roll of 
wheels and the swift clatter of the horse's feet and 
stood listening. It died away in the distance, and 
he went crashing through the underbrush again 
with long, swinging steps. 

It was the man Henry Robertson, who had passed 
over the road only that morning driving an ox 
wagon upon whose creaking body all his worldly 
possessions were piled high. His wife and chil- 
dren had walked sullenly by his side. He had been 
ejected, legally and in form, but he recognized no 
man’s right to send him forth into the world to look 
for another resting-place to start afresh, and he had 
breathed dire threats of revenge into Henry White’s 
indifferent ears as he passed through the toll-gate 
that morning. 

“ Tonly done w’at [ tol’ I'd do,” he said, sway- 
ing his head from side to side like an infuriated wild 
beast, as he went crashing through the undergrowth. 
“ He would have h’it. [ gin him f’ar warnin’, en his 
own gun sarved me a good turn. But I gin him f’ar 
warnin’. I tol’ ‘im I'd do it.” 

He walked more slowly as he neared the shanty. 
There was no one there to molest, but a wave of 
superstitious terror swept over him at the idea of 
having to place Henry’s gun back in the shanty 
whence he had stolen it the night before. There 
must be nothing found about him that could fasten 
this night’s work on him. He had lain eramped 
and hidden behind the sassafras bushes since noon 
waiting for the moment of his revenge ; had even 
fallen into a deep, sluggish slumber that had been 
broken only at the moment that Wesley Ford had 
stooped to pick up the shawl from the roadside. 
He had planned his attack with cool diabolism. 
When Henry should have locked the gate and 
started homeward, nothing would be easier than to 
shoot him in the back, place the gun back in the 
shanty, and rejoin his family, whom he had left at 
the next plantation. At the first moment of awak- 
ening he experienced a little surprise at seeing his 
victim so immediately opposite his hiding-place. 
He leered upon the stooping man vindietively. 
“ Huntin’ for yo’ gun, is you? Well, den, tek it.” 
And, rising to his knees, he had sent that ringing shot 
home with fatal aim. 

Henry White, sitting on the eypress block that 
served him for a chair when at work on his shin- 
gles, with his head bowed on the rude table before 
him, heard the shot without moving a muscle. 
It was the idle pastime of every idler in the country 
now to shoot in season and out of season at any- 
thing or nothing. Every negro carried his gun, and 
every gun was in active, bootless use. 

He found it almost impossible this night to go 
home and face his mother. She had such a per- 
sistent way of trying to ferret out the causes for 
every shade of pallor in his cheeks, or unusual dis- 
play of reticence on his part. And to-night of all 
nights it would be hard to listen, as he surely must, 
to every particular of Henry Robinson's exodus. 
To-night of all nights it would be hard to ignore the 
littleness and the sordidness of this new life of his. 
He could not go to meet it. 

The moon came to the aid of the stars presently, 
and did her very best to illumine the spot under the 
sycamore where he sat brooding sullenly. It wasa 
very feeble illumination, however—scareely more 
than enough to outline his drooping form to the 
man who, after softly dropping the gun inside the 
shanty through the window, stole as noiselessly asa 
panther around toward the sycamore, meaning to 
take a short cut across the fields back to his family. 
He could not go by way of the plank road. J¢ was 
lying there, stark and still ! : 

The night winds stirred the branches of the big 
sycamore with a soft rustle like the sweep of spirits’ 
wings ; they parted to let a broad beam of pallid 
light rest upon the bared head and folded arms of 
the tired young wrestler with Fate beneath them. 
The negro stood rooted to the spot. His heavy 
under jaw fell like the jaw of a dead man. His huge 
frame trembled. He staggered backward, voiceless 
from terror, turned, and, with never a look behind, 
fled, like one pursued, from the ghost of his victim. 
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THE HOME. 
“NOT AFRAID TO WORK.” 


"THE above title caught our attention as we un- 

folded the * Mail and Express” on a train car- 
rying us rapidly to the seashore one Saturday after- 
noon last July. The article gave most graphically 
touches of the lives of women engaged in one of 
the large shoe shops in Massachusetts. It was dated 
Boston, July 15, and opened as follows : 

“ «Say, Miss Endicott, wait a minute, can't you ?’ 
The speaker is a small, dark-complexioned woman 
who runs down the steps of a _ spick-and-span 
story-and-a-half cottage painted white and over- 
hung by a gigantic. apple tree. She has reached 
the gate, and hangs over it bareheaded. 

“*T want you to tell Matt Learoyd that I sha’n’t 
be t’ the shop this morning, but she mustn't let any- 
body else have my white tag to stitch, because I'll 
be there sure this afternoon. 

“*Why, Mrs. Jacobs, this is the first time you’ve 
been out a day this summer, isn’t it / 

“* Yes, and I shouldn’t be out now on’y my sister's 
got a touch of rheumatiz, and I’ve got to fix her up 
comfortable. ‘Talkin’ of being at the shop, there 
ain’t many that go more regular’n Ido. It’s pretty 
hard, pretty hard work all the time. Here I have 
to be up at 5:30 in the morning, so’s to get Joe’s 
breakfast for him to be at the shop by seven. 
Then I have to wash my dishes, and slick up the 
house, and be there myself before 7:30. Then I 
come home ten minutes ahead of Joe at noon and 
help get up a dinner, and I wash more dishes, and 
I go back again a few minutes after one, and I stay 
enough after six to make up for lost time at night. 
Then there’s supper, and like’s not there’s bread to 
bake in the evening. Every Monday there’s wash- 
ing to do at night, ‘nless I’m up to do it at three in 
the morning; and nex’ day there’s all the ironing. 
What with that and the sweeping and sewing, I do 
get beat out. But, land sakes, all shoemakers’ 
wives work in the shop sooner or later, some time 
or other. There’s Mary Goss married Jack Mar- 
tin last month; she says to me she sha’n’t never go 
inthe shop. I felt kind o’ stung, so I told her I 
needn't either if I wasn’t a mind to, but I knew 
just as well she'd come to it too inside of a couple 
of years. But there! ’tain’t nothing for me like it 
is for women that have a houseful of children and 
work in the shop besides. Sometimes I’m glad I’ve 
got no young ones. I don’ know what I’d do with 
them if I did have.” 

Comment on a life of such slavery would be 
trite. The sentence that staggers the thoughtful per- 
son is, “J told her 1 needn't either, if I wasn’t a 
mind to.” 

What, would be asked, could induce a woman to 
live such a life, outside of sheer necessity ¢ The 
same article will furnish the answer, giving the 
financial arrangement in this household : 

This. husband, Handsome Joe’ Jacobs, as the 
girls call him, is a capable laster in the same factory. 
He earns 314 or S15 a week,and holds hinself 
responsible for his own expenses and for the pro- 
vision bills. He used to pay the rent, but since his 
wife has bought the house she pays the taxes her- 
self. She owns the furniture, having bought it 
piece by piece, from the bright ingrain carpet to 
the brighter marine view of a girl with disheveled 
hair clinging to a wave-beaten cross. He has never 
been at a dollar’s expense for his wife's clothing 
or pocket money, for the two, though a perfectly 
amicable couple, are as separate as regards their 
pocketbooks, aside from certain definite agree- 
ments, as if they were unmarried. Each is self- 
supporting, and expects to remain so. Every bill 
coming to him is made out in his name; every bill 
belonging by understanding to her is made out in 
her name. If she wants lace curtains, or he wants 
a week’s vacation for a fishing trip down the bay, 
there are no financial preliminaries to arrange. The 
Western woman enters a quarter section of land 
and relies on herself to holditdown. The Eastern 
woman, even if married, in such a community as 
the one of which I am speaking, is apt to hold 
down her claim alone still. She is independent, 
though married—a different thing from being inde- 
pendent while unmarried.” 

What can be the domestic life of such a couple 7 
There is none. There is no mutual dependence 
either for support orecomfort. They could be parted 
at any moment and their lives flow on without inter- 
ruption. If that picture presents an ideal marriage in 
any sense, God help our country and its institutions! 
fhe woman in this case is represented as earning 
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wages varying from seven to thirteen dollars per week. 
That places the income of the two at from twenty- 
two to twenty-eight dollars per week: a very com- 
fortable income. But that amount does not rep- 
resent fairly the income, nor will the combined 
incomes of a husband and wife where both are 
wage-earners ever represent the real income. If 
it did, then a wife who was not a wage-earner would 
be a drag rather than « helpmate to her husband, 
which all know is not the case. 

Every wife who becomes a wage-earner without 
absolute necessity takes from her husband’s income, 
whether it be large or small, more than her share 
of that income. Her home is deprived of that 
oversight which means dollars and cents. She is 
compelled to hire service where, if she were not a 
wage-earner, she could do the service and do it bet- 
ter than she can possibly hire it done. A wife who is 
neither a home-keeper nor a mother is continually in 
debt to her husband, and no amount of money earned 
can liquidate that debt. It is a popular fallacy to 
sympathize with a married woman who becomes a 
wage-earner from choice. The writer remembers 
meeting the mother of eight children who was a 
wage-earner. Her husband had a good business, 
but of course it took a large income to support such 
a family. How she could make any money and hire 
help as she was compelled to hire had puzzled the 
writer frequently. She was referred to as a most 
self-sacrificing woman, who was to be pitied, and 
she enjoyed her reputation. One rainy day the 
writer dropped into conversation with her, and the 
subject of managing money cameup. In the course 
of that conversation it was discovered that she was 
spending over and above her salary nearly three 
hundred dollars for help and service to supply her 
place at home. She was surprised, but said: “ I 
don’t care, I always hated housework and sewing.” 
The sacrifice, then, surely was not in becoming a 
wage-earner. 

There are families where it is necessary for the 
wife to become a wage-earner, but the amount she 
earns is not all gain, for there is a loss in time that 
represents dollars and cents to the family. Those 
who visit in our tenement-houses see frequently that 
the money earned by the wife only meets the deficit 
caused by her own ignorance of how to apply a 
husband’s earnings to the best advantage. Her 
time wisely used would make the income of the 
husband increase about one-half. 

In the case quoted from the “ Mail and Express ”’ 
could a more barren picture of domestie life be 
presented’ The husband’s wages would have sup- 
ported the family, but it would not furnish lace 
curtains, fishing trips, or parlor organs, yet it would 
probably buy the little white frame house in due 
season, and when purchased it would be a home, 
not a shell, a husk of a home. The husband would 
be nerved to greater effort, knowing that a warm- 
hearted, loving woman depended on him to stand 
between her and the world. 

When there are children, it is a crime for a 
woman to sell her services in such a way as to 
deprive her children of that to which they have 
the first and highest claim—her constant eare— 
except from dire necessity. The writer in the “ Mail 
and Express ”’ closes by saying: 

‘And what becomes of the children?’ ‘That is, 
where the mother who did extra duty before does 
the work of two or three women sometimes. There 
is usually a grandmother or a sister who attends to 
the little people whose mother is ‘in the shop’ 
through the day, but the making and mending, the 
baking and boiling, that goes on in the morning and 
at night, makes some of the stitchers old before their 
time. Sometimes the double work is absolutely 
necessary ; sometimes it is dictated by ambition to 
have things as nice as one’s neighbor and to get 
ahead in the world; sometimes it is born simply 
of the tradition that the shoemaker’s wife, just as 
she used to take home ‘ uppers’ to stitch, before the 
factory system was fully grown, must now go to the 
factory to stitch them. In any case it makes a very 
independent race of women, and sometimes makes 
husband and wife the best of helpmates, working 
together for the common good, and sometimes ruins 
the husband by teaching him to believe that his 
wife can and must under all circumstances bring in 
money as well as run the house.”’ 

This is the summing up. Sometimes a wage- 
earning wife is a blessing, sometimes her wage- 
earning power proves a curse. It does not take 
years of observation to show that lightening the 
responsibility of the support of the family by 
the husband deprives him of an incentive, and 
frequently leads to the indulgence and development 
of extravagant habits. Many a man yields to the 
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temptation of appearing to be more prosperous than 
he is among his associates, because his incoma is 
supplemented by a wife’s earnings. False ambi- 
tion on the part both of the husband and wife is 
far more frequently the cause of a wife becoming a 
wage-earner among the middle classes in this coun- 
try than necessity ; while among the poorer and 
more ignorant, the wife frequently must become a 
wage-earner because her ignorance of domestic econ- 
omy causes an abnormal percentage of loss. 

Married women in the labor market have become 
a very important factor. They can work at less 
wages than women who are entirely dependent. 
They thus become competitors in the labor market 
at tremendous advantage. 

The sewing-women of New York to-day are com- 
pelled to work at wages that hardly keep body and 
soul together because in hundreds of comfortable 
homes in the farming districts of Long Island and 
New Jersey women have entered into competition 
with them. Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of underclothing are made annually by the 
wives and daughters of farmers who desire to 
be independent (Heaven save the word to its true 
meaning !), or because the income from the farm 
will not furnish the unnecessaries of life. Enter- 
ing into fair competition, that is, demanding the 
same price for the same labor, would be honest, but 
to undersell another woman’s labor because of 
possessing peculiar advantage over her is not hon- 
est ; and too late her sin and suffering will carry its 
righteous punishment to the woman who took from 
another her right to earn living wages. The married 
woman who unnecessarily becomes a competitor in 
the labor market contracts two debts that she can 
never repay: her debt to her home and those 
whom God has placed in her care, and that to the 
woman whose home she robs of food, whose soul she 
robs of peace. 


RELIGIOUS CHORES. 


By De.ia W. Lyman. 
HILE reading the life of “The Master of the 


Gunnery,” I was much struck by his remark 
that in many households family prayer seems to be 
looked upon as a chore to be done up. It cannot be 
denied that in too many households this is true. 
Who has not heard the question, “At what chap- 
ter did we leave off yesterday ?’—a question 
which not a member of the family can answer. 
Who has not heard the wifely counsel, “Read a 
short Psalm this morning, John: I have so much to 
do to-day!” And John gallops through the short- 
est Psalm he can find, and during the prayer which 
follows, the busy housewife’s mind is so absorbed 
with the plans and duties of the day that at the 
“Amen” she arises with an unconscious but real 
sense of relief that she is now free to go about 
them. She would be truly horrified at this state- 
ment of the case; she has not put it in plain words 
like these, and yet she is a sincere Christian; but 
her eyes are not open to the fact that she is turning 
a beautiful and sacred rite into a hollow sham and 
mockery. 

The same is still more true with regard to the 
blessings asked for at many a Christian’s table. I 
once dined with a good Christian deacon who, a 
few moments after he was seated. asked a second 
blessing, quite unconscious that he had already 
asked one. On more than one occasion I have 
been horrified at myself that I could not tell 
whether a blessing had been asked or not; but I 
suppose this disgraceful experience of mine is 
unique. 

With some people another religious chore is the 
habit of daily reading the Bible. 

“ What were you doing five minutes ago?’ asked 
one girl of another as they divested themselves of 
their party dresses at a late hour one evening. 

“Oh, I was reading my ten verses of the Bible; 
I shouldn’t feel comfortable if I went a night with- 
out them.” 

“ What were they about °”’ 

“Oh, I don’t remember; I was in such a hurry 
to get into bed, I read them very hastily.’ 

A young minister said to me not very long ago: 

“T have done one good thing this week. I have 
stopped a man’s reading a chapter in the Bible 
every night.” 

“What do you mean ’” I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. 

“T found that he had no idea of what he read 
the day before, and only kept up as a kind of fetish 
a habit which he had acquired in early childhood.” 

“ But it is certainly a good habit,” I expostulated. 

“ Most assuredly,” he assented; “but this young 
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man needed to be aroused to the sense of the idle 
folly of reading as he did, with neither reflection 
nor study, and for him it was far better to read a 
verse a day, or once a week, and really get the 
thought of the verse into his mind and life, than to 
read a book a day in the way he did.” And I 
could not but assent. 

Another religious chore, sad to say, to some peo- 
ple, is private prayer—something which must be 
got through with before one can sleep. What a 
mockery is the hurriedly repeated, stereotyped 
prayer, said, not prayed, when one is tired and 
longing to rest; the long daily form of words mum- 
bled through to an accompaniment of utterly irrele- 
vant thoughts! How infinitely more acceptable to 
the loving Father who knows his children’s human 
frailty would be one single petition from the heart! 

Who does not sometimes make a religious chore 
of going to church? 

“Oh, I’m so glad I'm at home again!” exclaimed 
a lady on her return from church. “I never get 
an idea from that minister, and his prayers are so 
tedious! Now I can begin to enjoy Sunday.” 

“Why did you go?” asked a visitor. 

“Go? Why, I should consider myself very 
wicked indeed to stay away from church, unless I 
were positively ill.” 

“ Why, what do you go for?” 

“Why, I always go. I shouldn't think of stay- 
ing away.” 

Benevolent contributions are also often regarded 
as a chore. 

“ What an unlucky habit this is of mine, giving a 
tenth of my income!” said a gentleman. “I wish 
my father had not brought me up to it; but I 
should not feel comfortable to stop it.” 

Now, how much good does such giving, such 
church-going, such Bible-reading, such private or 
family prayer, amount to in the eyes of Him who 
seeth not as man seeth? And should not that be 
our only standard ? 

Not one word is intended to refleet on that un- 
doubtedly wise and right principle that religious 
habits should be adhered to, even if not always 
accompanied by all the warmth of feeling one 
would like; but the point emphasized is the 
thoughtless irreverence and sin of many well-mean- 
ing Christians in allowing formality and a mean- 
ingless habit to take the place of real heart-worship 
and an earnest seeking for spiritual light. Do let 
us cut short our prayers, our Bible readings, our 
religious conversations, and put into what we do 
undertake all the heart and earnestness and feeling 
and thoughtfulness of which we are capable. God 
does not want the tag-ends of our time and thoughts 
and hearts, but true worship of him demands the 
active exercise of all our faculties, brain and heart 
as well. Some people seem to think one can pray 
or go to church or read the Bible very much as 
one puts on one’s boots or takes a dose of medicine 
—a necessary operation to be undergone once in so 
often, but involving no more thought or feeling in 
the one case than in the other. 

What good will the whole Bible do us, even 
should we be able to repeat it verbatim, unless we 
get it into our daily lives? What good will the 
whole beautiful church liturgy do us unless we 
make it our own by uttering it as a ery of our very 
hearts to God? What is the good of hours of 
prayer unless we earnestly long for what we ask, 
and reverently realize the sacredness of addressing 
the Father ? 

Unless our Sunday services, our Bible readings, 
our almsgiving, and our prayers are engaged in 
thoughtfully and earnestly, and are showing their 
effect on our daily lives, they are an abomination 
in the sight of the Lord who to those Jews of old, 
whose whole religion was at that time one vast 
ceremonial chore, uttered these burning words: 

“Though ye offer me burnt-offerings and your 
meat-offerings, I will not accept them ; neither will 
I regard the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. 
Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs ; 
for I will not hear the melody of thy viols. But 
let judgment run down as waters, and righteousness 
as a mighty stream.” 


SOME CHOICE BULBS FOR WINTER 
BLOOMING. 


By Emma C. Down. 


HE most popular bulb this winter will proba- 
bly be the Chinese Sacred Lily. Thisis really a 
narcissus of the polyanthus type ; but it is a variety 
comparatively little known in this country. A few 


bulbs have been brought over by Chinese laundry- 
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men from time to time, and in that way the tlower 
has become known to a limited number of their 
American patrons; but often the bulbs have not 
been of the true large-flowering variety, and have 
caused disappointment to the cultivator. 

This season, however, we shall all have a chance 
to try this unfamiliar bulb, and see for ourselves 
what it is capable of doing. From all I can learn, 
it seems to well deserve the praise accorded it. It 
has been so eagerly sought after that one enter- 
prising and well-known florist has sent an agent to 
China for three successive years in quest of this 
rare bulb, and at last, having found out where the 
true variety is grown, he has secured all there were 
to be had, and expects an importation, in October, 
of thirty-five tons of this bulb alone, direct from 
Foochow, China. 

The Chinese grow the lily extensively for bloom- 
ing at Christmas and New Year’s. It can be grown 
in earth, in an ordinary plant crock ; but the Celes- 
tials grow it in a much prettier way. They take a 
bowl, or large-mouthed glass vessel, and fill it with 
pebbles, and then place the bulb in the center, set- 
ting it about one-half its depth, in order that it may 
be firmly held; they then pour in water to the top 
of the pebbles, and put the vase in a warm, sunny 
window. Growth will begin almost at once, and 
flowers may be looked for in two or three weeks. 
Its rapid growth can searcely fail to excite astonish- 
ment. In fact, I never saw a house plant grow so 
fast. One can easily imagine it to have received 
the touch of a magician’s hand. The bulbs are so 
strong and have so much vitality that they can be 
kept dry all winter, and planted at any time, a fact 
which of itself is a great recommendation. Then, 
too, there being no need of putting them away in 
the dark to form roots, as is the case with hyacinths 
and most bulbs, another point in their favor is scored. 

The bulbs are very large, and each one sends up 
from five to twelve flower-spikes which bear clusters 
of waxy-white blossoms, witha yellow center, deli- 
ciously fragrant. ‘The bulbs are entirely hardy, 
and they can be planted in the open ground in 
October or November, to blossom the following 
spring ; but their chief value is as a winter bloomer. 

The Calochortus, or Butterfly Lily, is but little 
cultivated in this country. However, its great 
beauty, and the ease with which it is grown, destine 
it to become a favorite. It is not hardy enough to 
endure our winters without protection; but for 
blooming in the window it is charming. The flow- 
ers are from one to three inches in diameter, ac- 
cording to the variety, and are of white, crimson, 
yellow, and purple, spotted and shaded after the 
manner of arare butterfly—hence the name. The 
blossoms are borne on long stems, and the gay colors 
and odd markings make them very attractive. The 
bulbs are sold at so low a price that they are within 
the reach of almost everybody. Eight cents will 
buy a single bulb, and a dozen may be had for 
only half a dollar. ‘There is a new variety intro- 
duced this season, Calochortus Gunnersoni, flowers 
pure white with crimson center, said to be very large 
and exceedingly beautiful. The bulbs of this newer 
sort are sold at fifty cents each. 

Seldom does a new class of bulbs spring at once 
into such popularity as have the Freesias. ‘They 
are so well known to the majority of flower-lovers 
that a detailed account of their merits is needless. 
One or two points in their favor may not be amiss. 
Like the Chinese lily, they commence growth as 
soon as planted, and can be placed at once in a 
sunny window if desired. ‘The bulbs are so small 
that a half-dozen can be grown in a quart crock, and 
a pot of them in full bloom is a joy for many weeks. 
The “ New Scarlet,” introduced this year, promises 
to be very beautiful. It blooms earlier than the 
white and yellow varieties, and will form a striking 
contrast to them. 

The Ornithogalum Arabicum, introduced a year 
or two ago, has proved itself a formidable rival of 
the narcissus, hyacinth, and other standard winter 
bloomers. It is a native of Arabia, and requires 
the same treatment as that given a hyacinth. Its 
flower-spikes are often two feet in height, each 
bearing a cluster of pearl-white flowers with a coal- 
black center; they are delicately fragrant. The 
durability of the blossoms is seldom equaled, the 
spike of bloom remaining beautiful for a month or 
more. A four-inch crock is large enough for a single 
bulb. Ornithogalum Lacteum is an entirely dif- 
ferent variety, from Italy. Itshould be given the 
same culture as O. Arabicum. Each bulb throws 
up a tall, graceful flower-spike, which is crowned 
with a raceme of from thirty to eighty blossoms. 
Like its Arabian sister, it is very fragrant. 


The Allium Neapolitanum is another good bulb 


which are borne in clusters, keep perfect for several 
weeks. They are used for wedding bouquets and 
for cut-flower work. A five-inch crock will hold a 
half-dozen bulbs, and flowers may be expected in 
January. The low price of this bulb places it within 
reach of those who cannot afford expensive plants. - 
Single bulbs are sold for five cents, and forty cents 
will buy one dozen. 

The new double Due Van Thol Tulips bid fair to 
become popular as winter bloomers. Those with 
variegated foliage make showy pot plants. 

Triteleia Unitlora was extensively grown last 
winter, and was a great favorite with those who 
prefer modest beauty to showiness. ‘The bulbs are 
small, but each sends up several flower-seapes. The 
blossoms are about one inch in diameter, star-shaped, 
of pure white lined with deep azure. Its perfume 
resembles that of an English violet. 

There is a new hyacinth this year which bears 
the name Hyacinth Noble Par Mérite. If it is all 
that it is claimed to be, it may become the rage 
before the season is over. ‘The flowers are said to 
be of enormous size, and of the loveliest satiny rose 
color, also deliciously fragrant. 

There is a quartette of new Cape bulbs this fall, 
which promise to become favorites. ‘The culture is 
the same for all, like that of freesias. 

The Barbiana has star-shaped tlowers of blue, 
white, crimson, lavender, and yellow, borne in 
spikes. It is said to be a profuse bloomer. 

The ‘Tritonia has star-shaped flowers, but they 
are borne in drooping sprays. The colors are orange, 
salmon, white, rose, buff, ete. 

Lachenalia Luteola has flowers of bright yellow 
tipped with red. The leaves are handsomely 
spotted. 

Lachenalia Tricolor has variegated flowers of 
red, green, and yellow. ‘The leaves are very hand- 
some, being of green spotted with black. It isa 
very showy plant, and is a free bloomer. 

These are only a few ‘of the many novelties of- 
fered this season ; but even a small number of bulbs 
of each kind here mentioned would suffice to make 
the windows of any living-room bright and cheery 
throughout the entire winter. 


PICKED UP. 

The following is claimed to be of benefit for in- 
growing toe-nails: Heat a small bit of tallow very 
hot in a spoon and pour it on the granulation. Pain 
and tenderness are relieved at once, and in a few 


days the edge of the nail is exposed so as to admit 
of being cut away. 


The following, it is said, is an admirable eure for 
damp cellar walls: Boil two ounces of grease with 
two quarts of tar for nearly twenty minutes in an 
iron vessel, having pounded glass one pound, and 
slaked lime two pounds, well dried in an iron pot 
and sifted through a flour sieve. Add some of the 
lime to the tar and glass to form a thin paste, only 
sufficient to cover a foot at a time, about an eighth 
of an inch thick. 


To Remove Ink Sratns.—1. When fresh done 
and wet, hasten to provide some cold water, an 
empty cup, and a spoon. Pour a little of the water 
on the stain, not having touched it previously with 
anything. The water, of course, dilutes the ink 
and lessens the mark; then ladle it up into the 
empty cup. Continue pouring the clean water on 
the stain and ladling it up until there is not the 
slightest mark left. No matter how great the 
quantity of ink spilled, patience and perseverance 
will remove every indication of it. To remove a 
dry ink stain, dip the part stained into hot milk and 
gently rub it ; repeat until no sign is left. This is 
an unfailing remedy. 

2. Oxalie acid is used for removing ink and rust 
stains and remnants of mud stains which do not 
yield to other detergents. It may also be used for 
destroying the stains of fruits and astringent juices 
and old stains of urine. However, its use is limited 
to white goods, as it attacks fugitive colors, and even 
light shades of those reputed to be fast. The best 
method of applying it is to dissolve it in cold or 
lukewarm water, to let it remain a moment upon 
the spot, and then to rub it with the fingers. 

3. Coal oil will take out ink stains, even after 
they have been washed with soap. Pour on the oil 
and rub the spot in the hands; if it does not re- 
move it by the first application, try more; the see. 
ond application will remove it entirely. 

4. Assoon as the accident happens, wet the place 
with juice of sorrel or lemon, or with vinegar, and 


the best hard white soap. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


HOW JOEY SAW THE WORLD. 
OEY BLANIN was poor, but not the kind of 


ragged, hungry poor that come to our doors, or 
meet us in gloomy streets and out-of-the-way places. 
He was the kind of poor that always have enough 
to eat, yet never taste turkey or ice-cream or sponge 
cake, or the thousand and one delicious things that 
make your eyes sparkle and make you dance on 
your toes when the dinner-bell rings. He was never 
ragged, yet he never in his life had a whole new 
suit at once. If his trousers were new, his jacket 
was old; if his hat was new, his coat was old. But 
these things did not trouble Joey Blanin. He never 
thought of himself as poor until he watched the 
long trains pass his house, which was not far from 
the railroad station at Weehawken. The trains 
passed his house so slowly that he was able to see 
distinctly the faces of the children who looked out 
curiously at the little round-faced boy, who returned 
their gaze with interest. Sometimes a jolly-faced 
boy in the ear would take off his polo cap and wave 
it at Joey, whoalways returned the courtesy. Some- 
times a little girl would hold closer to the window 
the doll who was her particular pride. Joey could 
not understand a girl’s interest in a stupid doll, but 
he did understand that the little girl meant to be 
kind and share her pleasures, and so Joey would 
take off his old hat, or wave his hand, or in some 
way let the little girl know he appreciated her inten- 
tion. 

Joey enjoyed most watching the faces of the 
babies, and he particularly enjoyed watching the 
wrinkles come out of the faces of the babies who 
were crying when they caught sight of Joey and 
the bright but old-fashioned flowers that grew so 
abundantly in the yard. If the train came toa 
standstill, as trains frequently did in front of Joey’s 
house, and he saw a baby was hard to please, he 
always danced or waved his flag, or turned somer- 
saults. These antics rarely failed to please, and 
many a time a window in the car would be raised 
and a delicious pear would be thrown out, or a 
book or picture paper, and one day a fine rubber 
ball was tossed out, hard and firm and new, and it 
landed right at Joey’s feet as he stood upon them 
after walking a number of feet on his hands, to the 
great delight of a laughing baby who pounded on 
the window with all her might to testify her enjoy- 
ment of a performance gotten up for her benefit 
entirely. ‘Phe ball came from another part of the 
ear, where a young man with keen blue eyes sat 
enjoying the baby’s delight and the boy’s agility. 

As I said in the beginning, Joey was poor, but 
never felt it exeept when he watched the long trains 
going out from the station. It always seemed to 
him that it was a great piece of injustice that he 
uever was a passenger, for he felt in a way as if he 
owned the cars. He knew all about them: knew 
just how they looked inside when empty; had sat 
in all the seats; but it was always when they stood 
on the side track. Joey’s mother cleaned the cars 
that came into this station. Every day, with 
brooms and pails and cloths, she went to the sta- 
tion and worked. Some days Joey went with her, 
and he used to sit on the seats and look out of 
the windows and try to imagine how it would seem 
to fly through the country in such a comfortable 
way, to see rivers and mountains and houses and 
people. ‘This was the only time when Joey Blanin 
felt poor: he could never buy a ticket to take him 
as far as the cars went. He meant, when he 
became a man, to be an engineer, and then, of 
course, he would see some of the world; but that 
would not be like sitting as a passenger, with noth- 
ing to do but look out of the window and see the 
beautiful world. Besides, engineers had regular 
“runs.” They went every day back and forth 
over the same route, and that was almost the same 
as staying at home looking at the same things every 
day. Joey felt as if once, just once, he must have 
the opportunity to ride on those beautiful cars and 
see the places whose names he saw on the railroad 
maps. Joey's mother thought all this very foolish, 
and told him she * should think he’d better be satis- 
fied, for he was better off than his father had ever 
been; and as for his being an engineer, she should 
think he would not break her heart by thinking of 
it; if it had not been for the railroad he would 
have a father, and she would not have to go every 
day and clean the cars, when she hated the very 
sight of them.” (Joey’s father was killed in a 
collision when Joey was a baby.) But all the scold- 
ing did not change Joey's desires. He still wanted 


to be a passenger, and felt poor only when he. 


thought he could not buy a ticket. 

One morning Joey went with his mother to help 
her clean the drawing-room cars. His mother worked 
rapidly, and finished the car all but putting the 
linen covers on the velvet chairs. Joey had learned 
to do this so well that Mrs. Blanin called out as she 
left the car : 

“T’m going to No. 7 now, Joey; you come along 
as soon as you finish here. If we get through in 
time, I'll bake potatoes for supper.” 

Joey whistled “ Climbing Up the Golden Stairs” 
as he worked. Presently he felt a jar. “ Mercy! 
the car was moving! Yes! It was off!” and 
Joey sank, a frightened heap, in the corner behind 
one of the big chairs. ‘The car ran forward rapidly 
for a short distance, and then, after a tremendous 
jar, moved very rapidly back. Joey shivered. 
Now that he really was on a moving train, and 
there was a possibility of his really being a passen- 
ger and seeing the great world, he found himself 
shivering with fright. 

He was not afraid of his mother; in fact, he did 
not think of her ; all his thought was, “ Will they 
find me? If they do, what will be done with me ?” 
Yet all the time he kept closely hidden under the 
big chair in the corner. The car came to a stand- 
still with a jerk that threw Joey forward and 
bumped his head against the frame of the chair, 
raising a lump on his forehead. He winked back 
the tears, and drew himself further in the corner. 

“Yes, this is our car, No. 8. Which are our 
seats? I hope not in the corner; they are over the 
trucks,” said a shrill voice, and Joey caught a 
glimpse of a black dress with something on it that 
shone and tinkled like bells. 

“No, here they are, right in the middle of the 
car,” answered a cheery voice, and Joey peeked out 
to see the speaker. ‘The voice was so friendly that 
Joey thought, “I'll go to that man if they find me 
out.” He drew back in his corner, for more people 
were coming in, and every minute Joey expected 
some one to take the chair in the corner, and then 
he would be found out. At last the car began to 
move slowly but smoothly, with Joey still hidden 
behind the chair in the corner. 

Faster and faster moved the train. When the 
whistle blew, Joey thought, ‘ That’s the crossing 
below our house. Oh, how I wish I could see it!” 
But he dare not move. For the first time Joey real- 
ized that he was shut out from the sight of the great 
beautiful world, in spite of the fact that he was 
really on the cars. ‘“ Why, it’s like being in the 
cellar at home!” he thought. He was bumped 
and bruised, first against the frame of the chair, 
then against the heater, then against the side 
of the car. Faster and faster went the train, and 
it seemed to Joey as if the car-wheels kept saying, 
“We've got you now! we've got you now!” Onand 
on, bumping and thumping, went the train, over 
bridges and around curves without a stop. Joey was 
bewildered. Every bone ached, yet he dare not 
stretch himself. What would he not have given 
for the sight of the little whitewashed house close 
by the track ; for the sound of his mother’s voice, 
even if it was in scolding! “ We’ve got you now! 
we've got you now!” sang the car-wheels, and Joey 
covered his mouth with his grimy hands to keep 
back the sob that would come out. 

* Yes, many questions of importance will be set- 
tled at this Indian Conference.” Joey almost sat 
up. “About all on the train, I judge, are going 
there. It will be very interesting.” * Indian Con- 
ference!” Joey hardly breathed. He did not care 
if he never saw a glimpse through the window, he 
would see the Indians when the train got to their 
country. Indians! tomahawks! spears! bows and 
arrows! war dances! My! how big and black his 
eyes grew at his thoughts! He forgot his fright, 
his mother, his home. The car-wheels sang, 
“Going to Indians! going to Indians!” in almost 
inspiring tones. On and on went the train. Joey 
leaned forward as far as he dared, to hear the two 
gentlemen talk, but the rattle and the roar pre- 
vented, and Joey only caught “ rations ” and * te- 
pees ” and “ reservations ” and “ agents,” all words, 
he knew, connected with the Indians. At last he 
lost even these, for Joey was asleep. 

He was awakened with a sharp cry and the stop- 
ping of the train as it came to a standstill. ‘The 
passengers began picking up bundles and shawls 
and bags, and in a few minutes the car was empty. 
Joey peeked and then crept from his hiding-place. 
He got out of the car, and found himself among a 
crowd of people who were hurrying toward wagons 
in waiting. 


Not an Indian in sight! Ordinary houses and 


people. Joey rubbed his eyes. No, not one In- 
dian! Everybody laughing and talking. Oh, what 
a disappointing world! Joey was only nine years 
old. He was hungry, bruised, and cramped by rid- 
ing nearly four hours ina dark corner under a chair. 
He knew he was miles and miles from home, and 
did not know how to get back, and you surely will 
pardon him for crying. 

Suddenly a hand was laid on his shoulder, and a 
voice cried out, “Joey Blanin! How did you get 
here?” and the baggage-master swung Joey round. 
Joey almost put his arms around his neck as he 
answered, “I stole a ride. I want to go home.” 

The baggage man took him by the hand, and 
tossed him like a trunk through the open door into 
the baggage car. 

“I guess it will be some hours before you get 
back. Whatmade you start?” Little by little the 
story came out, and when Joey timidly asked about 
the Indians the baggage man and the helper and 
the express agent roared with laughter. Poor Joey! 
He wanted to hide. “You expected to be scalped, 
did you?” ‘ Where is your gun?” “ You should 
have painted yourself to be safe.” “We'll take 
you back to-morrow and turn you loose among those 
Indians,” and then they would laugh. Finally they 
took pity on him, and the baggage man told him 
that those people who left the train, whom he heard 
talking, were on their way to a place where they 
would talk over the things they wanted the Govern 
ment to do for the Indians. 

Poor Joey was put on a box with a trunk for a 
back, and there he was left to his own thoughts. 
He could see through a window the telegraph poles 
and the tops of trees. Soon it grew dark, and a 
lantern was lighted in the car. ‘The baggage man 
gave him some sandwiches, and when the train 
stopped at a station he brought in a cup of coffee 
which Joey drank and then fell asleep. In the mid- 
dle of the night Joey felt a perfect shower of kisses 
on his face, and when he opened his eyes the white 
face of his mother as she bent over him whispering, 
“* My Joey! my boy !” 

How he clung to her, and let her carry him all 
the way home! ‘That night, for the first time since 
he could remember, he slept in his mother’s arms. 
Joey is working now after school, and he and his 
mother are putting all he earns in a brown jug on 
the shelf, and Mrs. Blanin says next summer she 
and Joey will go ;to see her sister, who lives in 
Albany. Joey is content. 


— 


IN A MUSH KETTLE. 


By Masor HaAmiron. 
EAN COTTRELL was just thirteen when his 


father died: old enough to care for himself asa 
farm boy (for he had lived in the country all his life) 
had it not been for his Jameness. When a baby, a 
severe fall had injured his hip,and as he grew older 
one leg was much shorter than the other, so that he 
could not walk without limping, nor, indeed, walk 
far or long without a crutch or cane. 

“It’s mighty queer, parson,” said storekeeper 
Olney the day after old Mr. Cottrell’s funeral, as 
he weighed a pound of nails, mixed, for the Rev. 
Mr. Dilworth, the village minister—* it’s mighty 
queer how adversity hes pursued thet fambly. Fust 
Mis’ Cottrell died, then the only darter was 
drownded, then Mr. Cottrell’s crops failed fer three 
years runnin’, so’s he lost his little farm, an’ now 
he’s took, leavin’ a poor pauper cripple! I s’pose 
he'll be a town charge.” 

“It would seem so,” said the minister, witha sigh; 
“and it’s too bad, for the poorhouse is no place for 
a delicate child like little Dean.” 

“Oh, he won’t go to the ‘house,’ I guess,” said 
Olney; “they'll sell him, you know ;” referring to 
the New England custom whereby town corporations 
disposed of the care of their paupers to the citizen who 
would maintain them at the lowest possible figure. 
‘He’s able to do light work, an’ some forehanded 
farmer ‘ll take him cheap and make him earn his 
clothes and keep.” 

“ A dog’s life! a dog’s life!” said the old minis- 
ter. “IT wish I might take the boy myself, but I can 
not.” 

Providence, however, did not forget little Dean. 
He was sold, as Olney had said, but on the day of 
the bidding Sam Slater, from near Pineville, was 
in the village, and the great sad eyes and crippled 
form of the lad touched his heart, and he offered to 
care for him without any cost to the town, which 
offer the trustees at once accepted, and, after the 
necessary papers were executed, gladly delivered 
their charge into his hands. 
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Samuel Slater was not rich, but a half-farmer, 
half-lumberman, with lots of land, a big house and 
a bigger heart, which warmed toward the homeless 
child whom he took back to Pineville with as 
much of pleasure as if he had been a ruddy country 
lad of perfect frame and enduring strength rather 
than a cripple. 

“ He’s a queer little chap, wife,” said the hearty 
woodsman, “ full of strange notions, but as handy as 
a three-pronged fork, and mighty fond o’ babies, he 
tells me. He'll help ye with Lucy ‘nuf to pay his 
keep, sure.” 

“ An’ ef he don’t, Samwel,” replied the motherly 
Mrs. Slater, “ain't our house big enough fer him? 
I think it is.” 

And so the boy became one of them. 

The Slaters lived in Pineville, but that was a 
section, not a village ; their nearest neighbor was 
half a mile away, the schoolhouse fully a mile, and 
the church and store more than twice as far. 

Close to the house stood the woods, dark with 
ever-whispering pines, while through the open fields 
in front ran a rapid stream. 

Besides the elder folk of the family there was little 
Lucy, their only child, a bright-eyed, brown-haired 
witch of five and a half years; and between her and 
Dean there soon existed the warmest affection and 
sympathy. It was midsummer when the boy first 
came to Pineville, and before the ruddy tints of 
autumn had grown gray the two children had 
become such fast friends that they were never apart. 
Dean’s work consisted of errands about the door- 
yard, fetching the cows and occasionally milking 
one, driving to the store and post-office once a week, 
and caring for Lucy, though this latter could hardly 
be termed work; and as the months passed, both 
father and mother congratulated themselves again 
and again that the boy was with them, so much 
more of joy and happiness did his presence seem to 
bring to their loved child. 

This was the season for hunting, and Mr. Slater 
was a great sportsman. Not far from his home was 
a small lake where wild duck and sometimes geese 
could be found, and in the woods which stretched 
from the edge of his farm for miles toward the 
dim mountains away to the north were squirrels, 
partridges, foxes, rabbits, an occasional deer, and 
once in a great while a bear. Often the good 
farmer would cease work at noon and stroll away 
after dinner with his gun in the hollow of his arm, 
or rise while the stars were yet sparkling and creep 
silently to the little lake, and seldom did he return 
empty-handed. 

Lucy sometimes begged to accompany her father 
on his excursions, saying she was not afraid of the 
woods and wanted to see the bears, but Mr. Slater 
would laugh and reply : 

“ The bears might be afraid of you and run, sissy, 
and then papa couldn’t shoot em. No, dear, you 
be content to eat what I bring home; that’s the 
most fun.” 

And so the little girl remained at her play. 

Three days before Thanksgiving Mrs. Slater 
announced that a trip to the store was necessary to 
complete her arrangements for that great day. 

* An’ I want father to drive me down,” said that 
worthy lady, “fer he’s got to get a new overcoat, 
an’ I won’t trust him to buy it alone. We'll go 
bright an’ early a Wednesday mornin’, Dean, an’ 
you an’ little Lucy kin manage to keep house one 
day without us, I guess. We'll be back before sun- 
down.” 

Both Lucy and her papa objected to this arrange- 
ment: Lucy, because she dreaded having mamma 
gone all day, even if Dean was with her; and Mr. 
Slater because he thought he needed his time on 
the farm. But the mistress of the house held her 
own, and so at last it was decided that the trip was 
to be made, and the children were to be left at 
home. 

“Don’t you meddle with the fire, Luey; Dean 
will tend to that; an’ you'll be a good girl, an’ mind 
all I’ve told you. Dean, that air mush in the kettle 
you can put on the stove *bout half before twelve, 
and let it get good and hot; it’s been cooked once, 
an’ only wants heatin’, an’ itll make you both a 
splendid dinner. There’s milk or molasses, either 
you like to eat with it, an’ we'll be home before 
cow time,” cried Mrs. Slater, as she climbed to the 
wagon seat by her husband’s side early Wednesday 
morning. ‘ An’ don’t forget to feed the chickens 
all the mush that’s left. It’s the last meal one o’ 
them turkeys’ll ever get!” and she smiled. “ Good- 
by! be good children.” And through the crisp 
November morning, just reddening with the rising 
sun, the Slaters departed. 

For a few hours the novelty of their situation 


amused the children, and they played at keeping 
house with great glee. Then Lucy began to grow 
lonely, and as the clouds had climbed the sky and 
threatened snow, Dean suggested that they sit by the 
fire, where it was warm, and he would read until 
dinner time. 

This pleased the little maid, and so passed pleas- 
antly the winged minutes until, looking at the tall 
clock in the corner, Dean cried : 

“Oh my! It’s almost noon! I must set the mush 
on to heat,” and, with Luey’s assistance, he dragged 
the great iron pot in which their dinner was from 
the back room, hoisted it on to the stove, and added 
wood to the fire to warm its contents. Then both 
resumed their reading until the mush should be 
ready. 

The book the children had was “ Swiss Family 
Robinson,” and what wonder, as they followed its 
delightful story, that they forgot all else until sud- 
denly aroused by a hiss from the stove! 

the mush! The mush! It’s boilin’ over!” 
cried Lucy, and Dean, dropping his book, hurried 
to move the kettle back, then, with the little girl’s 
help, to lift it to the floor. Even then the contents 
continued to bubble and pop and throw off little jets 
of steam. It was very hot. 

“ ]t’s too warm to eat,” said Dean. “I guess I'll 
pour some cold water on it so as to cool it.” 

“No, that’s not the way!” replied Lucey; * it 
would spoil it. Boys don’t know about cookin’. 
You must let it cool itself. Set it outdoors there 
an’ it will be all right in a few minutes.” 

That plan was approved by Dean, and the chil- 
dren sueceeded in lugging the kettle into the yard, 
where they left it, running back to the house to 
read while the mush cooled. 

There, running about like a great dog, was an 
animal twice as large as any dog she ever saw, with 
coarse black hair or fur, enormous feet, and almost 
no tail, and with a head—but she could not see his 
head, for he had jammed it into the mush-kettle 
and could not get it out, and was carrying it blindly 
about with him ! 

“Oh, Dean! Dean! What is it! 
And it is eating all our dinner! 
away !”’ 

Dean’s cheek paled a little as he looked out over 
Luey’s shoulder; for, although he had never seen a 
bear, still, from the pictures in his school reader 
and from what he had heard, he knew this must be 
one. After a moment, however, comprehending 
the fix in which Bruin was, he saw that they were 
in no danger. Springing toward the door, he hastily 
bolted it, and then said: 

“T can’t drive him away, Lucy, because it’s a 
bear! But don’t you be afraid, dear; he can’t get 
into the house; and I don’t believe he can ever get 
that kettle off his head, either! ‘The more he jams 
around the tighter it gets !” 

This was true ; for the brute, becoming more and 
more enraged at the darkness in which he found 
himself, and burned, doubtless, about the nose by 
the hot mush, was racing up and down, growling 
and swinging his head ; but the kettle, being small 
at the top, was more and more firmly fastened by 
his every movement. 

How he did tear up and down the yard! How 
he slammed his head against the trees and dug at 
the ground with his paws! How he roared and 
growled, and even screamed! It frightened the 
children, and yet they enjoyed the excitement; 
when, at last, Dean turned to Luey and said, in a 
half-whisper : 

“Lucy, ’'m going to shoot him with your papa’s 

n!” 


What is it! 
Oh, drive it 


The little girl drew a long breath. 

* Do you dast ?” 

“Yes, sir, I will! An’ you shall have his skin 
to make a rug for your own room!” and Dean’s 
eyes sparkled. “The gun is all loaded with big 
shot, for your papa said so day before yesterday. 
He had been out after geese, and brought it in and 
put it away. Run, Lucy; and hold your ears, for 
it'll make an awful noise!” And Dean obtained 
the gun from the corner cupboard, and bravely 
advanced toward the door with it in his hands. 

“T’m not going to hide my ears or my eyes, 
Dean,” said Miss Lucy, climbing on a chair by the 
window. “I’m going to see you kill him! Go 
ahead !” 

The boy quietly unbolted the door, and opened it ; 
then cocked both barrels of his weapon. ‘The bear, 
meantime, who had paused in his mad race for an 
instant, caught the squeak of the door and turned 
in that direction, trotting slowly toward the house. 
Lucy saw him coming, and instantly cried : 


“Oh, shoot quick, Dean! Quick, or he'll get in!” 


not mean to shoot so quick as to miss. Leaning his 
gun against the doorpost, he waited until Bruin, 
slowly advancing, was within a half-dozen steps of 
him ; then, shutting his eyes, he pulled both triggers 
of the gun. 

There was a tremendous roar, a cloud of smoke. 
and Dean was flat on his back, with the gun across 
him, on the kitchen floor; but Lucy was daneing 
about him, shouting at the top of her voice: 

“ He’s killed! Dean, he’s killed! You've shot 
him! You've shot him!” 

And so it proved. The heavy charges of the gun 
had hit the bear fairly in the neck, and death had 
been instantaneous. 

The children made a dinner of bread and milk ; 
but they did not miss their mush. And the bear- 
skin rug still lies on Lucy's floor, although she is a 
big girl now, with little girls of her own. 


HOW BESSIE WAS GENEROUS. 


By Saran S. 

ESSIE was a dear little girl of tive years, with 
blue eyes and yellow hair, that looked as if the 
sunbeams had mistaken it for their home and de- 
cided to stay in it. She had playthings and pets 
without number, but the dearest and most wonderful 
of all was a baby brother three months old. Bessie 
was very proud of him; but one thing troubled her: 
he had no hair. She could not understand it, and 
she was almost ashamed to have the little girls in 
the neighborhood come to see him, especially after 
one of them sail, “ My brother's only two weeks 

old, and he’s got !>ts of hair.” 

Bessie’s mamma had talked to her a great deal 
about being generous, and had told her that she 
ought to be willing to share what she had with 
others, and to go without things herself sometimes, 
that others might have them. One day, when nurse 
was busy in the kitchen, mamma was called down- 
stairs to see a lady. Baby was fast asleep in his 
cradle, and Bessie was sitting on the floor, cutting 
out pictures and pasting them in an old blank book. 
As mamma went out of the door she said, * If baby 
stirs, just touch the cradle, dear. Nurse will be up 
ina moment.” Baby did stir, and Bessie jumped 
up and swung the cradle to and fro, as she had seen 
nurse do so many times. As she did so she caught 
sight of the little ball head. ‘Oh, dear!” thought 
Bessie, “if he only had some hair, he’d be the eun- 
ningest baby in the world.” ‘Then the thought eame 
to her, Why couldn't she give him some of hers ? 
She took one of her curls in her hand and looked 
at it. Yes, she would give baby half of her hair. 
She smiled as the thought came,and said to herself, 
“T must do it right away, before mamma or nurse 
come back. How pleased they will be!’ So the 
little girl took the scissors from the floor where she 
had left them, climbed up in a chair before the * 
bureau, and commenced her work. Snip, snip, snip, 
went the scissors, and three shining curls fell to the 
floor. “ He shall have them all,” said generous 
little Bessie; and soon all the curls but one, which 
was directly behind, and which Bessie could not 
reach, lay on the floor. Then she jumped down, 
gathered the hair in her hands, and tiptoed across 
the room to the cradle. There was the mucilage 
bottle on the floor, and, quick as a thought, Bessie 
seized the brush and covered the little head with 
mucilage. Of course it felt very cold to poor baby, 
and he awoke with a cry; but Bessie rocked him, 
and he soon fell asleep again. ‘Then she took up 
the curls, and stuck them one by one on the baby’s 
head. ‘To be sure, they did not look very much as 
if they had grown there; but that did not trouble 
Bessie. Jast then she heard the front door close 
and mamma's step on the stairs. She ran quickly 
into the closet and shut the door—all but a little 
crack out of which she could peep. Mamma came 
into the room, humming softly to herself, but sud- 
denly she stopped and gave a little seream as she 
caught sight of baby’s head. Bessie could wait no 
longer, but burst out of the closet and jumped up 
and down before mamma, saying, “I did it, ” 
mamma: I wanted to be gen’rous!” She could 
not understand why mamma sat down on the floor 
and laughed until she cried; nor why papa did very 
nearly the same thing when he came home to din- 
ner and was shown first the baby’s head and then 
Bessie’s. After all the aunties and cousins had 


been in to see the baby’s wonderful growth of hair, 
mamma told Bessie she thought they would give 
baby a chance to have some hair of his own; and 
she washed the little head with hot water, putting 
the curls very carefully jnto a box, which she keeps 
in her bureau drawer to this day. 


| But the hunter spirit was up in Dean, and he did 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
DEFEAT AT AI.’ 


By LymMAan ABBOTT. 


HE defeat at Ai would have no moral signifi- 
cance were it not for the sin which occasioned 
it and the detection and punishment to which it 
led. In other words, the teacher of the incident 
recorded in the opening verse of the seventh chap- 
ter of Joshua must include both in his study and 
his teaching the events recorded in the remainder 
of the chapter. This lesson must really be “ The 
Story of Achan,” and it is that story and its lesson 
I propose to consider in this paper. 

Never did a nation more richly deserve a death 
sentence than the Canaanites in the fourteenth 
century before Christ. The iniquity of the inhabit- 
ants of Palestine was indeed of such a character as 
to be simply indescribable. Sodom and Gomorrah 
were Canaanitish cities, and the vices which had 
brought upon these cities of the plain the condign 
judgments of God were characteristic national vices. 
That awful warning had been uttered over four hun- 
dred years before, and had been unheeded. Two 
words express the moral characteristics of this 
doomed people—licentiousness and cruelty. In the 
worship of their chief female goddess systematized 
licentiousness was the chief rite; in the worship of 
their male god, human and often child sacrifice. 
The nation had passed beyond the moral bounds 
within which moral recovery is possible. ‘The Israel- 
ites were appointed to be their executioners. Their 
campaign was no freebooter’s incursion into a peace- 
ful community ; no cruel extirpation of a weaker by 
a stronger race. It was the execution of a just sen- 
tence of destruction upon a nation which by centuries 
of corruption, despite preaching, example, and warn- 
ing, had proved itself unfit to live; defiant of God 
and dangerous to man.” 

It is easy to see, however, that such a commis- 
sion was one dangerous to intrust to human hands ; 
indeed, the whole moral difficulty which we feel in 
our own time in reconciling the divine commands 
for the destruction of the Canaanites is not in under- 
standing how God could destroy an utterly and hope- 
lessly corrupt people—for that he has often done— 
but how he should employ their fellow-men as ex- 
ecutioners.* Certainly we cannot wonder, on the 
one hand, that a single Israelite, yielding to tempta- 
tion, ignored the fact that he was the executioner 
of a divine sentence, and perverted himself into a 
mere robber and freebooter ; nor can we fail to see, 
on the other. how, if this evil example had not been 
instantly and severely dealt with, it would have 
spread like a pestilence through the whole army, 
and the Israelites, from being possessed of a noble 
though awful sense of their responsibility as the ex- 
ecutioners of God’s sentence against a corrupt and 
corrupting nation, would have become possessed of 
a frenzy of covetousness, which, in time, would have 
enkindled all the baser passions of cruelty and 
sensuality which wars of conquest almost inevitably 
excite. When, therefore, Achan seized on a part 
of the accursed spoil of Jericho and hid it in his 
tent, he was pointed out by the providence of God, 
and he and his family were put to death in the sight 
of all Israel.. It was a stern measure of repression 
of rapine and disorder, such as has its interpreta- 
tion, if not its parallel, in the discipline of all well- 
ordered armies in times of conquest, which are also 
times of great temptation and moral and social 
danger. It is not necessary to suppose that 
his family were condemned for his guilt; though 
such condemnation was common at a much later 
date, and even, in attainder for treason, almost down 
to our day, it was explicitly forbidden by the-Mosaie 
statutes,*-and could hardly have been sanctioned by 
Joshua in spite of them. The fact that the spoil 
was buried in Achan’s tents affords a prima facie 
evidence that his family shared with him in his 
possession of the guilty secret, if not in the perpetra- 
tion of the offense. They were accessories. if not 
participators. This summary and condign, if severe, 
sentence and its prompt execution was an act of 
wise mercy. We do not hear throughout these cam- 
paigns of another act of private plunder. 

‘There are many persons, perhaps an increasing 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 4, 1888. 
—Joshua vii., 1-12. : 

2**God is not sanctioning cruelty in man by this excep- 
tional action through Israel, any more than the State is 
sanctioning cruelty in man by its charge tothe sheriff for the 
execution of a thousand ecriminals.’’-—-{ Howard Crosby. 

8 See this truth well brought out and the difficulty met in 
Mozley’s ** Ruling Ideas in Early Ages.’’ For general con- 
sideration of this topic see also Dean Stanley’s “* Jewish 
Church,”’ Lecture xi. 

4 Deut. xxiv., 16. 


number, though of that I am not sure, who would 
be glad to close their eyes to all that is awful and 
terrible in the Old Testament. Of such narratives 
as this of Achan’s punishment and of Canaan’s 
destruction we may say, as Carlyle has said of 
Cromwell’s terrible campaign in Ireland: “It is a 
phenomenon not of joyful nature; no, but of aw- 
ful, to be looked at with pious terror and awe.” It 
is certain that he who refuses to look at it at all 
refuses to accept the Bible as in any sense a true 
revelation of either the character or the dealings of 
God. He tears out from his Bible many pages, and 
some of the most significant. He must shut his 
eyes to the exclusion of Adam and Eve from Para- 
dise, to the story of the deluge, the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the plagues of Egypt, the 
forty years’ wandering in the wilderness, the de- 
struction of the Canaanites, the death of Eli, the 
tragedy of David’s later years, the successive calami- 
ties and deliverances of Israel, and the final cap- 
tivity. He must omit almost the whole of the Book of 
Revelation, considerable parts of the Epistles, and 
the awful denunciations—yet more awful if they are 
read as warnings—which constitute Christ’s last 
words to the Pharisees. He must ;take nearly as 
much out of history as out of the Bible. He must 
close his eyes to the destruction of Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, Jerusalem; to the overrunning of Rome by 
the Vandals; to the destructive ride of Death on 
his pale horse from one side of Europe to the other 
in successive wars from Charlemagne to Napoleon; 
to pestilence, fire, famine, and sword. He must be 
as oblivious of nature as of history and revelation ; 
and must either ignore the earthquake and the tor- 
nado, the sea in its wrath and the mountain in its 
gloom, or declare them meaningless and insignifi- 
cant. “ Where chiefly the beauty of God’s working 
is manifested to men, warning is also given, and 
that to the full, of the enduring of his indignation 
against sin. It seems one of the most frequent and 
cunning of self-deceptions to turn the head away 
from this warning, and refuse to acknowledge any- 
thing in the fair scenes of the natural creation but 
beneficence. What between hard-hearted people, 
thoughtless people, busy people, humble people, 
and cheerfully minded people—giddiness of youth 
and preoccupations of age, philosophies of faith and 
cruelties of folly—priest and Levite, masquerader 
and merchantman, all agreeing to keep their own 
side of the way—the evil that God sends to warn 
us gets to be forgotten, and the evil that he sends to 
be mended by us gets left unmended. And then, 
because people shut their eyes to the dark undis- 
putableness of the facts in front of them, their faith, 
such as it is, is shaken or uprooted by every dark- 
ness in what is revealed to them. We cannot rea- 
son of these things. But this I know—and this 
may by all men be known—that no gvod or lovely 
thing exists in this world without its correspondent 
darkness ; and that the universe presents itself con- 
tinually to mankind under the stern aspect of warn- 
ing or of choice, the good and the evil set on the 
right hand and the left.” ? 

Nature, history, and revelation unite to bear 
witness to the goodness and severity of God. If 
our fathers ignored the goodness, we are inclined to 
ignore the severity. Mercy is love looking toward 
the individual, justice is love looking toward the 
community ; mercy is love considering the sinner, 
justice is love considering the sinned against. A 
theology which denies or ignores either in so fat 
denies or misrepresents the divine love. There is 1 
legend that as Jonathan Edwards was preaching 
one of his terrible sermons some one in the pulpit 
broke in upon him with the interruption, “Is not 
God merciful also?” Some preaching of our own 
times might be well interrupted with the reflection, 
“Ts not God just also?” It is not, perhaps, pleas- 
ant, but it is profitable, to remember that the God 
of nature, of history, and of revelation has a terri- 
ble aspect toward sin; that, whatever it may cost 
of present suffering, he will be obeyed. Obedience 
is the first condition of welfare, whether in the fam- 
ily, the community, or the universe. There was 
never a nation or an epoch which needed more to 
take this truth to its consciousness than the Ameri- 
can nation, whose greatest dangers are those of 
anarchy. The evils of our leniency, which we 
falsely call mercy, long seen in public prosecutors 
who would not prosecute, juries who would not con- 
vict, courts loath to sentence, and governors quick 
to pardon, are beginning to be seen in individual 
acts of revenge in place of public acts of punish- 
ment, and in lynch law justified by public opinion 
because public opinion had failed to enforce any 


! Condensed from Ruskin’s Modern Painters The 
Mountain Gloom. 


other. Its greater evils have been yet more recently 
felt, if somewhat less clearly seen, in the disruption 
of so many families, and in the sorrowful fact that 
by far the largest number of crimes are perpetrated 
by youth between fourteen and twenty-four. Eli 
has seen his sons making themselves vile, and has 
not restrained them. In our entire course of Bible 
study we shall find no lesson more timely or more 
profitable than the story of Achan, if it teaches us 
that God will by no means clear the guilty ; that the 
goodness of God is mated to his severity ; and that, 
in the eloquent words of one of England’s gentlest 
and tenderest theologians,’ “the duty of keeping 
alive in the human heart the sense of burning indig- 
nation against moral evil, against selfishness, against 
injustice, against untruth, in ourselves as well as in 
others, is as much a part of the Christian as of the 
Jewish system.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


i hgccs first victory of the children of Israel was 
accomplished: the city of Jericho was de- 
stroyed ; its ruins testified to the power of God. 
The children of Israel were to keep nothing found 
in the city. The gold and silver, the embroider- 
ies, the ornaments, all were to be consecrated to 
the Lord. No man was to keep for his own use, or 
the use of his family, any article, great or small, 
that he found in the city of Jericho. God had 
said to Joshua: “And ye, in any wise, keep your- 
selves from the accursed thing, lest ye make your- 
selves accursed when ye take of the accursed thing, 
and make the camp of Israel a curse, and trouble it. 
But all the silver, and gold, and vessels of brass 
and iron, are consecrated unto the Lord ; they shall 
come into the treasury of the Lord.” The children 
of Israel were not to seek war for the purpose of 
enriching themselves individually ; they were not to 
cumber themselves with the spoils taken from the 
enemy; they were not to be tempted to take or 
destroy a city for plunder. They were a chosen 
people, selected to work out a certain plan of 
God's; every movement was to be made under 
and by God’s direction, and obedience to the least 
of his commands was of the first necessity. Obedi- 
ence meant success ; disobedience, failure ; and this 
lesson must be learned. In the march about Jeri- 
cho “Silence!” was the command, and it was 
obeyed till the command came to “Shout!” This 
was obeyed, and the walls fell. 

Away fifteen to twenty miles northwest of Jeri- 
cho was the city of Ai. This city was on the route 
God had selected for the children of Israel to 
travel; to accomplish God's purpose they must first 
possess the land. They must conquer their ene- 
mies ; for their enemies were God’s enemies, fight- 
ing against the spreading of the knowledge of 
Israel’s God. Ai was a city given up to heathen 
idolatry. Joshua sent out men to view the land, 
and they returning saying, “The city is small; we 
do not need this great army of Israel to capture it ; 
only send a few.” Joshua, feeling sure of the all- 
powerful Ally of the little army, sent them forth; 
but they were beaten back, thirty-six of the soldiers 
killed. It was not this that filled the children of 
Israel with fear. The army would not have been 
conquered, driven back, thirty-six of the chosen 
men dead, if the God of Israel had not turned his 
face from them in displeasure. There was a cause! 
Sin was amongthem. Joshua threw himself before 
the Lord with every outward symbol of penitence and 
suffering, and with him all the elders. If God would 
not forgive the sin and smile upon them, they were 
lost, their enemies would trample them under foot, 
the ark of the Lord would be dishonored ! 

Stand up! comes the command. Redeem the 
nation by finding the sinner! Bring all the people 
before me ! 

In the camp that night a man sat in fear, in 
terror. No use in fleeing, for that would show his 
guilt, and he could not escape the mighty God of 
Israel. There in his tent, hidden in the earth, was 
a “ Babylonish garment, and two hundred shekels 
of silver, and a wedge of gold of fifty shekels 
weight.” Hidden in the earth was this wealth. 
No, it was not wealth to Achan, for he could 
make no use of it; dare not wear the garment, 
nor use the gold or silver. So far as value to him 
was concerned, he might as well have had stones 
and rags buried there. He sat -in his _ tent 
trembling with fear. He had brought sorrow 
and disgrace on his nation; their enemies were 
triumphing overthem. The leaders were prostrated 
before the Lord. Death was the punishment 
death not only for him, but for all in his house. 


1 Dean Stanley in “* The Jewish Church,”’ Lecture xi. 
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No escape. So he sat through the night, every 
moment bringing punishment nearer. The morn- 
ing breaks over the camp. The people begin to 
move about, but with heavy hearts, with slow steps. 
A sorrow was in every heart, for the sinner might 
be of their own household. 

They assemble solemnly before the Lord. The 
sinner is of the tribe of Judah. Now come the 
families, and then of the Zarhites each man. The 
sinner is Achan. He confesses, tells what he has 
taken, and adds: “I coveted and took them ; and, 
behold, they are hid in the earth in the midst of my 
tent, and the silver under it.” The messengers sent 
return with the “accursed” things, the robe, the 
gold, and the silver. The cause of Israel’s disgrace 
and sorrow is found. The robe, the treasure, with 
Achan, all his family, and his flocks, are taken into 
the valley of Achor and stoned by the people, then 
burned, and covered with a pile of stones, which 
would cause every child of Israel to tremble when 
in after years he journeyed through this land. 

Have we Achans among us? Do the embroi- 
dered robe and the gold and silver tempt any among 
us ? 
Hardly a week passes by that the newspapers do 
not contain accounts of some Achan. 

Only a couple of weeks ago the newspapers gave 
an account of a man, the trusted employee of a firm 
in New York, who had defrauded his employers of 
over two hundred thousand dollars. He is m_ jail. 
On one of the handsomest streets of Brooklyn for 
months an elegant house stood vacant except for a 
sheriff. One day a red flag hung out, and all the 
beautiful furniture was sold. The family who had 
occupied the house were scattered, the husband in 
jail for fifteen years, the wife and baby living alone 
in a little country village. All this because the 
bright, energetic young man, who had entered the 
business world with such bright prospects, was not 
satisfied with honest profits, but by dishonest means 
tried to earn dishonest profits. Achan coveting the 
embroidered robe, the gold and silver! Covetous- 
ness is as great a temptation to-day as in Achan’s 
time. If the goods that are not ours tempt us ; if 
our neighbor’s house, or furniture, or clothes, win 
us from the path of rectitude, of honesty, of God, 
punishment comes, not only to us, but to all who 
love us. If we lead such a life as marks us dealing 
unjustly with men, of using what is not ours, all who 
bear our name are disgraced with us, suffer with us, 
fall with us. No man stands alone. 

Though Achan and his family are destroyed, the 
evil that he*did is not wiped out in his punishment. 
Thirty-six men of war lay dead, and widows and 
children. fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
mourned them. Achan was punished, the nation’s 
name redeemed, but hearts ached because those 
they loved had passed from them. Sin means 
punishment for the sinner, but it also means suffer 
ing for the innocent. 


THE THEOLOGY OF ROBERT ELSMERE.’ 


** For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.’’—1 Cor. 11. 
AUL was the most tolerant and the most catholic 
of men: catholic, enabling him to give his sym- 
pathies to men of all various races and of all various 
beliefs ; tolerant of all forms of opinion, and even 
of all defects in the moral nature. So catholic 
that he included in his sympathies the great pagan 
world, and gave himself for its redemption ; so tol- 
erant that when men preached a Christ of enmity, 
he said, “ What matters it so long as Christ is 
preached?” ? But there is one thing of which 
he was not tolerant: any philosophy or any 
teaching which took Christ out of Christianity. 
“Other foundation,” he said, “can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” A 
man might build on that foundation of hay, of 
straw, or of stubble ; but the moment any one tried 
ty disturb this foundation, he was condemned. So 
Paul said to the Colossians that “though an angel 
from heaven shall preach to you another gospel than 
that which I have preached, cast him out.” So he 
said to the Corinthians: “ If any man love not our 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema.” He 
did not propose to thrust him into an auto da fé in this 
life. nor into hell-fire in the life to come, but simply 
stated that the condition of fellowship is faith in 
Christ Jesus. If any man has faith in Christ, fel- 
lowship with him. If any man denies that faith, 


1Sermon by Dr Lyman Abbott, delivered Sunday morning, 
October 7, 1888, in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Stenograph- 
ically reported by Robert Van Iderstine, and published by 


request. 
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he is not to be taken into fellowship. You cannot 
work with him, you cannot build on any philosophy 
which he may promulgate, John said the same 
thing. “He that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, 
he hath both the Father and the Son. If there 
come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, re- 
ceive him not into your house, neither bid him 
godspeed.” The house in the apostolic days was 
the gathering-place of the church. Social fellowship 
was Christian fellowship. Every breaking of bread 
together was a Lord’s Supper. John says, If any 
man disowns Christ, you are not to receive him 
into your church life and work. Christ is the cen- 
ter of both. He who circles not about Christ, but 
about some other center, cannot belong to us. 

The skepticism which assails the Christian relig- 
ion as an imposture, and Christ himself as either 
a fanatic self-deceived, or as deceiving others, has, 
for the most part, passed away. ‘Though still there 
are in this country to be found men who have sat at 
the feet of Voltaire and Thomas Paine, and who 
repeat in altered forms that which they have learned 
from their masters, it is safe to say that that form 
of skepticism takes no hold on either the moral or 
the intellectual culture of America. In this con- 
gregation, and for the purposes of this morning, I 
may pass it by. But there has lately come, not 
indeed into existence, but into prominence, what | 
may call, what one of its own advocates has called, 
the Religion of Humanity. It proposes to retain 
Christianity? Certainly. It calls itself Christian- 
ity’ Certainly. It even preaches sometimes from 
Christian pulpits. It does not diseard Christian- 
ity, but it proposes to diseard from Christianity 
the supernatural. It proposes to discard all mira- 
cles, as impossible, or at all events as not sufli- 
ciently attested. It proposes to diseard the in- 
carnation and the resurrection. It proposes to 
discard from Christianity the divine nature of 
Christ, and give us in his place a human hero, to 
be reverenced, to be accepted as a teacher, but who 
is, nevertheless, but a human hero. The atone- 
ment, the incarnation, the resurrection—these it 
treats as the accidents, the fungi grown upon 
Christianity, the barnacles upon the ship’s sides, 
the religious accretions of a later day, forms of 
superstition engrafted upon Christianity. Let us 
sweep them all off, and have an approved, modern 
Christianity—a Christianity without a divine Christ 
—a Christianity without a miracle, without a reve- 
lation of God or a divine and authoritative law for 
man—a Christianity that isevolved by and from hu- 
manity—a human Christianity founded on a human 
Christ. Sometimes this is presented in a fascinating 
biography, as in Renan’s “ Life of Jesus ;” sometimes 
in a fascinating philosophy, as in “ The Religion of 
Humanity,” by Mr. Frothingham ; sometimes in a 
fascinating romance, as in “ Robert Elsmere.” But, 
however it presents itself to us, in philosophy or in 
romance, it is always the same. Not founded on a 
divine Christ, not on an incarnate God, not on a 
risen Saviour, not attested by miracles, not bearing 
a revelation from God: never a revelation from God 
to man, but only an aspiration of man after God. 

Now, there are some of us, and I am one of that 
number, who believe that religious faith must be 
cast in a new form, and find new expression; who 
believe that the old creeds do not suffice to tell the 
story of modern faith; who believe that the new 
wine of to-day cannot be put in the old leathern bot- 
tles, for the bottles will not hold the fermenting 
wine; who believe that there should be not only 
new forms of faith and expression, but that there 
should be new experiences, new types of religious 
life. Every age must have its own language ; every 
age must praise God in its own song. Every age 
must find a way of its own to express its faith in 
God. But there are some things in our faith that 
do not change from age to age; some things that 
are unalterable. There are some things that are 
fundamental, and the one thing that is fundamental, 
according to the teaching of Paul and the teaching 
of Jesus Christ, is faith in Jesus as the Divine 
Redeemer of the world. And what I wish to do 
this morning, as well as I can in so brief a time as 
your patience will allow me, is to contrast the relig- 
ion of humanity with the religion of Jesus Christ, 
that you may note the contrast between them, that 
you may not be deceived—especially those that are 
younger—by any gloss or any fascinating illusion 
or any notion that you can hold fast to the essen- 
tial faith of your fathers and still diseard the su- 
pernatural as an unnecessary and superstitions ac- 
cretion to spiritual Christianity. 

There are four fundamental respects in which the 
Religion of Humanity di fers from the Christian faith. 

I. Inthe first place, the Religion of Humanity as itis 


represented, for example, in Renan’s “Life of Jesus” 
or in “ Robert Elsmere,” gives us as our leader, as 
the center of our faith, as the object of our rever- 
ence, @ human hero. It proposes to us to substf- 
tute for the worship of a manifested and disclosed 
God a hero-worship. And in proposing this it 
really proposes what will end, as it did in the expe- 
rience of Strauss, with the abolition of all worship. 
For the days of hero-worship are gone, if, indeed, 
the days of hero-worship, that is, the days when 
hero-worship was legitimate, ever existed. No man 
ever lived worthy to be the lord and master of any 
other man. No man has a right to submit himself 
we the dominating possession of another man, and to 
recognize the fact. Men scofling at one another often 
say * That fellow is a Beecherite,” or a “ Channing- 
ite,” or a “ Parkerite,”’ but we all disavow these — 
titles. We recognize in them an opprobrium. No 
man ever lived worthy to be the master of any other 
man ; and certainly there is no man that ever lived 
worthy to be a leader, a master, a lord of the whole 
human race. Noman ever lived of capabilities ade- 
quate to be the master of all men, of all races and 
conditions of character ; an example and a law unto 
all Jews and all Gentiles, all white men and all black 
men, men of the first century and men of the nine- 
teenth century, men of thought and men of action, 
poets and presidents, capitalists and wage-earners, 
men and women. Hero-worship therefore disinte- 
grates. It begets faction, necessarily begets faction, 
because no hero is great enough to be leader of all 
humanity. Even our political parties, when they for- 
get the great principles that bind them together, and 
remember only individual leaders, become a prey to 
faction, which takes the place of patriotism, or even 
party allegiance. You cannot take the divinity out 
of Jesus Christ and leave an object worthy of 
universal reverence and universal following. 

Nor can you take the divinity out of Jesus Christ 
and leave the story of his life or the lesson of 
his teaching intact. For everywhere and always 
he was the subject of his own preaching. He 
proclaimed himself. You may tear out the Fourth 
Gospel from the covers of your New ‘Testament, and 
fling it away ; you may base your faith on the synop- 
tie Gospels only, and still you will find Christ cen- 
tral—and Christ as the Lord and Master of the hu- 
man race. You will find him in his first sermon 
preached at Nazareth pointing to himself and saying, 
“ [am the fulfillment of the Old Testament prophecy 
of the coming Messiah.” You will find him in the 
second sermon deciaring, “I am the foundation: 
he that builds in obedience to me builds on rock ; 
he that does not, builds on sand.” You will find 
him in the third sermon pointing to himself as 
the One that shall come to judge the world. 
You will find him in the fourth sermon declaring 
of himself that he is the bread of life; and that he 
who would live must live, not by the teaching of 
Jesus, not by the example of Jesus, but by spiritual 
unity with Jesus the Christ. He makes himself 
the standard of duty; he has but one command: 
“Follow thou me.” He makes himself the promise 
of reward: “ Where I am, there ye shall be also.” 
He makes himself the comfort which calms the 
troubled soul: “Come unto me, and ye shall find 
rest to your soul.” Oh, what man has in him 
centripetal force enough to hold in their proper 
orbits all cireling humanity, himself the central 
sun of all the nations and in allthe ages? This 
is what faith in the divine Christ gives us. Hero- 
worship bids us forget the Christ and be con- 
tent with Jesus; bids us follow the son of the car- 
penter and deny the Son of God; bids us worship 
a man and know not the God whom he set forth to 
us. What? Does not Robert Elsmere know God ? 
Yes! But the Squire does not ; and Robert Elsmere 
knows Him only because he has learned of Him from 
Christ before the divine Christ is rejected. Chris- 
tian faith, the faith of your fathers, the faith that has 
inspired the church through all these ages, sets 
forth a God-man, a God manifested in man, a God 
coming down to the earth and living in human guise, 
dwelling among men that God may be made known 
to man. What isitthe world wants? Whatis it you 
and I most need in our deepest nature? Is it a 
better man, a nobler type of humanity, a finer hero ? 
No! no! What we want isGod. What the orphan 
world has ever been wanting is God. And what this 
Gospel reveals is God : a God who has torn aside the 
veil that he may be seen; that we may come to see, 
and so may be brought to know, him. We ask for 
God, and hero-worship offers us a man. Pilate was 
the first prophet of the Religion of Humanity, when 
he brought forth the discrowned king and set him be- 
fore a jeering multitude with his “ Behold the Man!” 
It is not the man Jesus, it is the Christ of God, who 
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has won his way to the heart of humanity and given 
to it a victory-winning ally. 

lI. In the second place, this Religion of Humanity 
blots the resurrection out of the Gospel and gives us 
but a cross and a tomb. I read from “ Robert 
Elsmere” in his speech to the workingmen of East 
London : 

“«« He laid him in a tomb which had been hewn out of 
a rock, and he rolled a stone against the door of the 
tomb.’ The ashes of Jesus of Nazareth mingled with 
the earth of Palestine— 

‘Far hence he lies 
In the lone Syrian town, 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 

“He stopped. The melancholy cadence of the verse 
died away. Thena gleam broke over the pale, exhausted 
face—a gleam of extraordinary sweetness. 

we pe in the days and weeks that followed, the devout 
and passionate fancy of a few mourning Galileans begat 
the exquisite fable of the Resurrection. How natural, 
and amid all its falseness how true, is that naive 
and contradictory story! The rapidity with which it 
spread is a measure of many things. It is, above all, 
a measure of the greatness of Jesus, of the force with 
which he had drawn to himself the hearts and imagi- 
nations of men.’ ” 

The “fable of the resurrection”! A grave, but 
ao escape from it! Death, but no revealed life 
victor over death! What can the grave give 
you? There is scarce one of you in this con- 
gregation who has not sat down at some time at 
the door of the tomb and listened for its message. 
What words had the grave for you? It was a 
sacred message. It wasa blessed message, and one 
you would not be without. It told you of all sacred 
memories ; it told you of blessed love; it pointed 
you to the love of the past, full of radiance and of 
joy. But if you had hope, it was not spoken from 
the grave ; if you had faith, it was not spoken from 
the sod laid over the grave: for the grave has no 
message of faith, no message of hope. Hope comes 
from the angel who stood at the door of the 
grave after the resurrection when the stone was 
rolled away. This Religion of Humanity, which 
takes away our Lord and leaves us only an in- 
earnate hero, takes away the resurrection and 
leaves us only the crucifixion. It takes away a liv- 
ing power and leaves a memory. It takes Jesus 
from the cross, places him in the tomb, rolls the 
stone to the door, and goes away grief-stricken. 
The life of Jesus as it is ended by Renan, the French 
skeptic, by Hooykaas, the Dutch skeptic, by Edwin 
Arnold, the English skeptic, ends as in “ Robert Els- 
mere,” at the grave. : 

It is very true that the Christian Church has ve 
often stopped at the cross. We sometimes speak 
as if that is the foundation of Christianity ; but the 
Apostles did not stop there. If you will turn to the 
Book of Acts, you will find that all of the apostolic 
sermons dwell upon the resurrection as the funda- 
mental hope of . Christianity; that the Apostles 
founded their church on the story of the resurrec- 
tion; and that the Christian Church was born of 
faith in the resurrection. You will find the death 
and the resurrection are coupled together in the 
Epistles; that when Paul speaks of him that died, 
he speaks in the same place of him that rose tri- 
umphant over death. What the world needs for 
its redemption is not a nobler past, but a living 
presence. That which this Gospel gives to us, that 
which our faith gives to us, is a living Christ, a 
risen Christ. The religion of humanity rolls the 
stone to the door and leaves it there. As it was 
Pilate that said, “ Behold the man,” so it was Pilate 
that put the seal to the tomb that it should not be 
rolled away. Pilate, who would give us a man for 
an incarnate God, would give us also a closed and 
sealed tomb for an open one. The power of Chris- 
tianity dates from the day that the Marys, think- 
ing their dear Lord was gone, came to find the 
stone rolled away and heard the message of the 
risen Saviour from the angels’ lips, “ He is not here ; 
he is risen,’ and then from Christ himself: “Go 
tell the disciples and Peter.” The tomb has no 
message of inspiration. Inspiration comes from 
life, not death. You will observe, then, that if you 
take out of Christianity the doctrine of the resur- 
rection you take out its vital part. You may pluck 
out a miracle here and there ; you may think Christ 
did not walk on the water, or that he did not feed 
the five thousand, and still retain the heart and 
essence of the Gospel. But you cannot close the 
tomb of the dead Christ and leave him there, and 
not take out of the religion of Christ the very heart 
and life that has moved the world. This has 
brought man and God together for eighteen centu- 
ries. This true atonement has been wrought, not 
by something that occurred eighteen centuries ago, 


but by a living Christ, dwelling in the heart of his 
church, in the hearts of the children of men. 
Whatever denies this resurrection gives us for a 
living Christ an embalmed corpse ; for a hope and a 

wer it would substitute a memory and a grief. 

III. This leads me to say, thirdly, that the Relig- 
ion of Humanity offers to us a law and an example 
—nothing more; the Religion of Christian Faith 
offers us a divine power. 

Mr. Gladstone has eloquently sketched in a few 
words the power of the Christian Church : 


“Christianity both produced a type of character 
wholly new to the Roman world, and it fundamentally 
altered the laws and institutions, the tone, temper, and 
tradition, of that world. For example, it changed pro- 
foundly the relation of the r to the rich, and the 
almost forgotten obligation of the rich to the poor. It 
abolished slavery, abolished human sacrifice, abolished 
gladiatorial shows, and a multitude of other horrors. It 
restored the position of womanin society. It prosecuted 
polygamy ; and put down divorce, absolutely in the 

est, though not absolutely in the East. It made 
peace, instead of war, the normal and presumed rela- 
tion between human societies. It exhibited life as a 
discipline, everywhere and in all its parts, and changed 
essentially the place and function of suffering in human 
experience. Accepting the ancient morality as far as 
it went, it not only enlarged but transfigured its teaching 
by the laws of humility and of forgiveness, and by a law 
of purity even more new and strange than these.” 


What was it that accomplished these things ?, 
Galilean fishermen? An isolated Jew? A new 
philosophy? A new superstition? No! no! What 
revolutionized the old world, brought down the 
temples of paganism and built out of their stones 
temples to the living God, emancipated the slave, 
new-created the ruined home, brought lust into sub- 
jection to love and set woman free from her horrible 
slavery, palliated war and prepared for peace, made 
the appetite the servant of the reason, made drink- 
ing-bouts dishonorable and education the preroga- 
tive of the common people—what accomplished 
these results was the power of the living God 
brought into the hearts of men; the power of a God 
made known to man in the man Christ Jesus. And 
that is asupernatural power ; a power above nature, 
above humanity, working in and through it and 
transforming it. When the personal love, the per- 
sonal presence, of a living, a dying, a risen Lord 
has been taken away from us, and the God whom 
he has revealed recedes again into the infinite dis- 
tance, and a heart-hunger for God takes the place 
of rest in him, and the fitful struggles of spiritual 
despair the place of the steady energy of a divinely 
nurtured spiritual life, where shall we look for a 
new aid to reanimate our courage and re-equip our 
unarmed spirits for life’s warfare? Once, in con- 
ducting morning prayers in the Inebriate Asylum at 
Binghamton, I read without note or comment the 
seventh chapter of Romans: ‘ What I would, that 
do I not; but what I hate, that do I.”" At the close 
of the service half a dozen men clustered around 
the desk and asked me where that chapter was. 
“That describes our condition exactly,” said they. 
Yes, it describes the condition of all struggling 
humanity exactly. We know what the truth is. 
What we want is power to do that which we know 
we ought to do: power to control this tongue that 
speaks first and lets the tardy thought come after ; 
power to control this miserable vanity ; power to 
break down the walls of pride and prejudice ; power 
to make the animal in us servant of the spiritual 
and divine. Will law give this power? Law 
simply says, Thou shalt, but adds no power to 
the enfeebled muscle or the enervated will. Will 
example? Sometimes example inspires, urging 
the soul to call out all its powers in emulation. 
But an example beyond unaided power to emulate 
discourages. Why should I continuea race when my 
competitor has already won the prize? Will doctrine? 
Doctrine is only a trellis up which the vine may 
climb if the vine be living. But the trellis confers 
no power. Life comes only from life. The power 
that moves the world is the power of personality. 
And when aChristless philosophy has taken from us 
the divine and sympathizing personality which has 
put courage into the hero’s heart and a song into 
the martyr’s mouth, when in lieu of a manifested 
God we are left a God guessed at, in lieu of a God 
dwelling in the human heart and making a human 
life victor over all powers of evil, we are given only 
a God whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
where shall we look for the power that won in Christ 
and has been steadily winning ever since in the bat- 
tle of hischurch? It has been said by a recent 
writer of this school, a teacher of this Religion of 
Humanity, that Jesus Christ taught no new doctrine. 
Perhaps not. But he made real and vital an old 
doctrine, never before in human experience real- 
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ized. He taught the doctrine embodied in his 
name—Immanuel, God with us. He taught not merely 
that God is—that was no new doctrine—but that God 
is in the hearts of his children. And what he taught 
by his lips he manifested in his life. He showed the 
world a human life wholly dominated, in every 
thought and word and deed, by the Spirit of his 
Father, and therefore in every thought and word 
and deed manifesting in the flesh that Father’s 
glory. What he taught and manifested, that he 
produced and still produces in his followers—souls 
full of the Spirit of God, and therefore of goodness, 
and vanquishing ignorance, superstition, sin, as the 
evening lamp vanquishes the darkness of the night, 
by rays of sunshine borrowed from the sun. 

IV. And so, in the fourth place, this Religion of 
Humanity offers a temporal and a local religion in 
place of one that is as eternal and as universal as its 
divine Author. I will read once more. Robert 
Elsmere is explaining to his wife his position: 

“If you wish, Catherine, I will wait—I will wait till 
you bid me speak ; but I warn you there is something 
dead in me, something gone and broken. It can never 
live again, except in forms which now it would only pain 
you more to think of. It is not that I think differently 
of this point or that point, but of life and religion 
altogether. I see God’s purposes in quite other propor- 
tions, as it were. Christianity seems to me somethin 
small and local. Behind it, around it, including it, I 
see the great drama of the world, sweeping on, led by 
God, from change to change, from act to act. It is not 
that Christianity is false, but that it is only an imperfect 
hnman reflection of a part of truth.” 


Christianity something small and local—that is the 
theology of Robert Elsmere ; God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish—that is the theol- 
ogy of the Gospels. A religion for a special time, 
for a special people, for a special need, but now to 
be merged in some new eclectic religion, a Christ 
who will do for England and America as Mohammed 
for Western Asia and Siddhartha for Eastern Asia, 
all being preparations for a new religion better than 
either and including all—that is the one conception. 
A Christ of God who is gathering to himself the hearts 
of all men, that when the days of trial and of dis- 
cipline are ended, there shall be found standing 
before the throne, and before the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world, men of every nation 
and kindred and people and tongue, giving to Him 
blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and 
honor and power and might, forever and ever—this 
is the other conception. These are not the same re- 
ligions. ‘They are not different phases of the same 
religion. They are not differing expressions of the 
same fundamental faith. They are irreconcilable 
antagonists. ‘The theology of Robert Elsmere is not 
a Christian theology; it does not preserve the 
essentials of Christianity and discard its accidents. 
The one gives us a hero-worship, the other a wor- 
ship of a revealed and manifested God; the one a 
tomb and a sacred memory, the other a resurrection 
and a living Presence ; the one a precept and an ex- 
ample, the other a living Person and a perpetual 
Power ; the one a Christianity that is small and 
local, the other a Christ who is the Redeemer of the 
world. 

There will be some of you, perhaps, this morning 
who will question the wisdom of such a discussion. 
You will say, “ You have advertised ‘Robert Els- 
mere,’ a very dangerously fascinating book.” Well, 
for myself, I say frankly that I think the days of the 
Index Expurgatorius have gone by. This book will 
shake the faith of many; but a faith that cannot 
stand shaking would better be shaken. You cannot 
preserve the faith of your children by keeping them 
in ignorance of doubt and skepticism. At least that 
is not an experiment which I shall try on this con- 
gregation. I only ask you, as you read this fasci- 
nating story, as you reflect upon it, or as you think 
of the fascinating philosophy of which it gives such 
a dramatic and oftentimesbeautiful expression, I only 
ask you to remember what it takes away and remem- 
ber what it leaves you. Ittakesaway a God manifest 
in the flesh, and leaves you a human hero. It takes 
away a living Saviour, and leaves you an entombed 
corpse. It takes away the power of God in human 
life, and leaves you a law, a hero, and a cross. It 
takes away a Christianity that is as universal as the 
love of God, and leaves you a human Christ and a 
Christianity that is local and temporal. Saint John 
saw the New Jerusalem descending out of heaven. 
That is Christianity. The barbaric peoples tried to 
build a tower of Babel, that by it they might climb 
toheaven. That is the Religion of Humanity. Will 
you take for your faith the tower of Babel, built up 
by man from earth, or the New Jerusalem, let down 


by God from heaven ? 


Oct. 25, 1888. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STANDPOINT OF THE SOUTHERN WHITE 
MAN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Senator Eustis, of Louisiana, in the “Forum” 
for October writes on “Race Antagonism in 
the South.” Prominent as the writer is, there can 
but be a general wish in the North to believe that 
his state of mind is not representative. 

He flings at the constitutional amendments ; ab- 
hors emancipation; says of the ballot, “The negro 
to-day has every reason to know that under no cir- 
cumstances will the white people submit to his 
government and his domination ;”’ and no less than 
thirteen times in eleven pages returns to the casti- 
gation of ‘“ New England preachers,” “ Northern 
philanthropists,” Massachusetts fanatics,” “ Puri- 
tan saints,’ “clerical negrophilists,” and the like. 
He complains that the race problem has been forced 
upon the South against its protest. That problem, 
in his view, is how to keep the colored population in 
quiet subjection to the white population. This was 
no doubt easier under slavery than under freedom. 
It is made less easy by every advance of the colored 
population in intelligence, skill,and morals. The 
* Northern philanthropist ’’ must refuse to believe 
any solution of the race problem final and satisfactory 
which abridges for either race the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of self-direction, and insists that one race 
or the other “must absolutely dominate.” The picture 
Senator Eustis outlines of a happy South where the 
negro is * educated to rest content with his allotted 
rank,” and is satisfied because * his wants, cares, 
anxieties, and aspirations are very limited,” is not 
attractive. It is essentially the caste system that 
sapped the life of great ancient nations, and is ut- 
terly incompatible with advancement in any of 
the lines of modern greatness. It is an attempt to 
keep as much as possible of the substance of slavery 
after the form has been destroyed. 

From the slaveholding standpoint it is natural 
that it should seem essential to keep some sign of 
inferiority on the negro. These badges are of the 
most diverse and inconsistent sorts in different 
communities. In a recent railway journey I was 
told in one Southern State that all the negro schools 
were taught by negroes, for no white people about 
there would descend so low as to teach them. 
Searcely a hundred miles further on, but in another 
State, the negro schools were nearly all taught by 
white teachers, and the principal urged that all ought 
to be, for negroes were not fit to teach. 

Both were wrong, from the standpoint not only 
of philanthropists, but of statesmen who look on 
every individual as a part of the vital foree of the 
nation, and know that the nation’s greatest strength 
ean be attained only by giving the largest oppor- 
tunity to every individual to make the most of him- 
self. But this isaside from the real point. All that 
philanthropy can do is to open the doors of oppor- 
tunity. It is enough for the defense of Massachu- 
setts from the charge of hypocrisy to note the fact 
that no school of importance in the State, publie or 
private, literary, scientific, or professional, would 
consider for a moment an applicant’s race. Who- 
ever he be, he may use to the utmost whatever 
facilities he is prepared to use. Where in all the 
South is there a native school of which the same 
large liberality is true’ A negro janitor can be 
keeper of the Museum of the University of Virginia, 
but if he should ask admission to the class in geol- 
ogy, what would be the answer’ We havetpitied 
the fugitives from fever-striken cities of the South 
as they have met remorseless quarantine lines for- 
bidding their escape. We have consented to such 
quarantine only because it seemed essential to the 
protection of larger cities from the plague. What 
ein justify the equally remorseless line around 
every native Southern college forbidding any rep- 
resentative of the negro race to use its facilities for 
making himself more of a man / 

Under the impulse of * Northern philanthropy ” 
the Southern States have all established common 
school systems embracing schools for the negroes, 
or have continued the systems originated by the 
much-abused * carpet-bag” governments. For years 
the teachers in the negro schools have been largely 
furnished from the North, or from philanthropic 
schools supported by Northern money and manne« 
by Northern teachers. Tardily, but at last in all or 
nearly all the Southern States, public normal schools 
have been established for the training of such 
teachers. So much has been done already by the 
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developing his manhood. Many more steps must 
be taken in the same direction before the Southern 
white man’s view of the problem becomes broad 
enough for the Northern philanthropist to trust the 
negro wholly to “the magnanimity of his white 
fellow-citizens of the South.” 


Proressor W. E. C. WRIGHT. 
Berea Ky. 


A SPIRITED REPLY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue of October 4 is an editorial which, 
after showing the result of the “ Tribune’s” can- 
vass of New York City ministers, adds this com- 
ment: * The Christian Union coneurs with these 
clergymen, and hopes that they represent the sub- 
stantially unanimous sentiment of the Christian 
churches. We reiterate what we have said before, 
that, in our judgment, it would have been both 
sound morals and wise policy for the Prohibitionists 
to have made no nomination this year for Governor 
in New York State, and to have left the battle 
between the friends and enemies of an unrestricted 
liquor traffic to be fought out on the lines formed 
by Mr. Hill on the one side and Warner Miller on 
the other.” 

The Christian Union will doubtless admit that in 
the ambiguous language of the New York State 
Republican platform direct declaration of high 
license policy was carefully avoided: that the 
large liquor elemeut was represented by many 
notorious saloon-keepers as delegates. For brevity’s 
sake, we pass this by and grant that Warner Miller 
is possibly a representative Republican, and that 
the policy of the candidate will become that of the 
party. But what is the effect of this so-called 
restriction of the liquor traffic? Experience teaches 
that it fails to restrict. History records of High 
License, * Weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing.” Proof of this can be easily adduced from 
the experiment of high license in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and the West generally. Fewer saloons 
indeed, but the few have to do the business of the 
many. ‘The patronage of the high license saloon 
was increased in the same ratio as the number of 
saloons decreased. Evidence is not wanting that 
in many cases the quantity of liquor consumed per 
capita became greater than before. The liquor 
dealers recognize this fact, and testify in favor of 
high license as follows : 

* (1) High license has not hurt our business. (2) 
It bars out Prohibition. (3) It does not decrease 
the consumption of liquor and beer. (4) The liquor 
men would not repeal the law were it left to them 
to decide.”” Another, P. E. Ller, President of 
*“ Willow Springs Distilling Company,” Omaha, 
Neb., says: “ High license has not hurt our busi- 
ness, but, on the contrary, has been a great benefit 
to it. I do not think that high license lessens 
the quantity of liquor used, but places it in fewer 
and better hands with better regularity.”’ Moreover, 
the high license saloon invites the young man, with 
its gilded interior of paintings, mirrors, cushioned 
settees, and well-dressed visitants, while the rude 
dram-shop has no such seductive attraction for him. 
Is support of this high license delusion, which gives 
protection and “ better regularity” to the liquor 
business, which produces the palatial saloon—is this 
“sound morals” and the “sentiment of Christian 
churches”? ‘Then alas for their influence! For the 
Prohibitionists to have made no nomination for 
Governor would have been a tacit admission (1) 
that high license 1s a remedy, and (2) that the Re- 
publican party, with its large saloon element, is capa- 
ble of temperance legislation and administration. 
However, both of these hypotheses are too obviously 
fallacious to make such action “ wise policy.” 

FRANK MILLER Baum. 

Boston, Mass. 


ANOTHER OBSERVER’S VIEW. 


In the “ Notes by the Way ” in your paper of 
October il are the following statements (I con- 
dense them somewhat): “Except in these two 
churches [St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey] we 
did not not see a large congregation, and inquiries 
of other travelers elicited the response that on the 
Continent congregations are usually small. In the 


great cathedrals of Antwerp and Cologne we found 


a mere handful of worshipers, though it is true the 
service at Cologne was a week-day service, and at 
Antwerp a low mass on Sunday afternoon.” “ We 
went at Montreaux to an English Episcopal church 


‘which was the center of a large summer population ; 
on that Sunday it had not over one hundred wor- | 


South toward answering the true negro problem of | shipers.” 


Four ladies of this lovely old town were this sum- 
mer in Germany and Switzerland, and this is what 
we saw. | 

At Cologne cathedral, in July, on Sunday, at early 
mass (high mass), a preaching service with congre 
gational singing, there was hardly standing room 
within a large radius of the preacher ; in fact, as far 
as his voice could be heard the house was completely 
packed. In Dresden, at high mass in the Court 
chureh, on Sunday morning, there were no seats 
vacant; people were standing six deep. In Frei- 
burg the evangelical church was so crowded that 
strangers coming ten minutes late did not remain 
for lack of room. In Vevy, near Mentreaux, the 
little English church had a goodly congregation one 
very hot Sunday afternoon, and some ladies who 
were at the French Protestant morning service in 
the church on the terrace told us it was well filled 
with devout worshipers. In Munich the large old 
Lutheran church had a good congregation. In 
Carlsbad the little English Protestant church was 
so full that many stood during the entire service, 
and in the same place the Protestant German 
church was filled to overtlowing ; and in all the Ger- 
man Protestant services and the Catholic service in 
Cologne the congregational singing was hearty and 
strong as I have heard it in but one church on this 
Continent—that is, Mr. Beecher’s Plymouth Chureh 
in Brooklyn. The Continent is not quite godless ; 
very, very much that is desirable can be learned 
from European Christians and congregations. 


M. F. K. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subseriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a 
reply either Seu the columns of the ;aper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


I would like to ask for the names of some churches that 
have disearded the old-fashioned way of raising money by 
fairs and suppers, and are depending upon the voluntary 
offerings of their members as a means of support. Also, if 
they have proved the last method to be successful, and if it 
is adapted to a small and struggling congregation. 

M. I. G. 


We think there are comparatively few churches that 
have wholly disearded all other ways of raising money 
except by direct contributions. Whether regularly or 
rarely, nearly all churches, so far as we know, resort to 
a sale or a supper or a concert, either for oceasional or 
constant needs. For all, however, the direct contribu- 
tion is the best way, as far as it ean be made to go. 

Will you kindly tell me something of the Congregational 
rules as to the dismission of members’ Is there any method 
by which a person can withdraw from the church privately ? 

The general rule is to ask for it, making application 
through the pastor or some other officer. Membership 
in a chureh, as in any other voluntary association, is in 
virtue of a terminable compact. But, {being in virtue of 
a compact, universal propriety requires notice to be 
given by the withdrawing party. If there is any possi- 
bility that a misunderstanding, which perhaps has ocea- 
sioned the wish to withdraw, might be dissipated by an 
explanation, such a notice is desirable, as presenting the 
proper opportunity. 


What is the best book on the so-called ** New Psychol- 

ogy b. W. P. 
Professor George T. Ladd’s “ Elements of Physio- 

logical Psychology” (Seribners, New York ; 34.50). 


Can you tell me the author of the following lines? The 
ordinary works of reference do not seem to allude to them. 
** On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 


The bivouae of the dead.” H. W. D. 
From Theodore O’Hara’s “ Eternal Camping-Ground.” 


As to the quotation, ** Though lost to sight, to memo 
dear,”’ the latest edition of Bartlett's Familiar Quotations ” 
gives it under George Linley, 1708 1865: 

* Though lost to sight, to memory dear 
Thou ever wilt remain ; 
One only hope my heart can cheer, 
he hope to meet again.”’ 
And a foot-note adds: ** A song entitled * Though lost to 
sight, to memory dear,’ * written by Ruthven Jenkyns in 1708,’ 
was published in London, 1580. The composer, in a private 
letter, acknowledged to have copied it from an American 
newspaper. There is no other authority for the origin of the 
song, and Ruthven Jenkyns, bearing another name, is now 
living in San Franciseo.”’ J.R.H 

In answer to Mildred : Clinton is equal to Littleton ; Flor- 

ence is probably Latin //orens, excellent ; Iloward, the 


border guardian; Nelson, the son of Nial; Nugent, new 
| castle or new fort; Pearce and Percy alike mean a hero; 


Shirley, the district grass-land ; Stafford, the stave-wood ; 
Stanley, the stone-pasture (’); Walworth, the ‘* wold ” resi- 
denee. 


. de 


Can any one give the authorship of these lines : 

* O hidden Love, who now art loving me, 
© wounded Love, who once wast dead for me, 
© sun-crowned Love, who art alive for me, 
© patient Love, that weariest not of me— 
Alone of all, Thou weariest not of me— 
Oh, bear with me till 1 am lost in Thee, 
Oh, bear with me ti!! | am found in Thee '”’ 


WwW. 
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AMUSEMENTS AND THE CHURCH. 


III.—DANCING. 


[Abstract of the third in a series of Sunday evening 
lectures delivered by the Rev. John L. Scudder, of the 


First Congregational Church of Jersey City. ] 


i is a peculiarly feminine amusement. Men 
dance, but they seldom become infatuated with 
this form of pleasure, as women do. You scarcely 
ever see two men dancing together. Women will 
do this when men are scarce and there are none 
even to admire. Men love ruder sports. ‘To them 
a horse-race or a regatta is more interesting than a 
quadrille. ‘The grace and poetry of motion appeal 
to the finer sensibilities of women. Music gives 
them wings. They instinctively convert rhyth- 
mical sound into rhythmical action. 

Dancing is the external manifestation of internal 
exuberance. The happy girl skips to school. That 
skip indicates vivacity. It is a step we all learned 
from Nature, our first dancing-master. Every 
organ-grinder is surrounded by pirouetting children. 
In Hebrew to dance means to “leap for joy.”” When 
the prodigal returned, the family took naturally to 
dancing. Dr. Lyman Beecher, after a good revival 
meeting, would go home and caper about his room 
to the music of his own violin. Dancing, whether 
natural or artificial, is not asin if kept within proper 
bounds. Nowadays deacons’ daughters dance, and 
a church picnic is considered tame without this 
almost universal form of amusement. If we should 
excommunicate those in the church who approve or 
participate in dancing, the “ outs” would often out- 
number the “ins.” There are certain restrictions, 
however, which should be placed upon this popular 
amusement for the physical and moral well-being of 
our young people. We should look well after the 
“how,” the “when,” and the “ with whom.” 

In the first place, young people should keep 
proper hours. ‘Turning night into day and day into 
night is bad hygiene and bad religion. The Bible 
says there is a “time to dance.” That time cer- 
tainly is not during the small hours of the night. 
In Bible times people danced almost wholly in the 
daytime, and usually out-of-doors. In our busy 
civilization we cannot afford to cut short our sleep- 
ing hours. ‘The time a stylish party commences is 
just about the time it ought to wind up. Upon 
your list of engagements, young woman, the last 
engagement should be with the hack-driver to take 
you home promptly at 11 o’clock p.m. The belle 
that sits up all night is apt to be as cross as a she- 
bear upon the following day. Do not meet her, if 
you are wise, for at least twenty-four hours after 
her dissipation. Other physical sins are committed 
in the name of the dance ; mostly sins of omission, 
and yet constitutionally hurtful. Many ladies fail 
to put ona sufficiency of warm clothing in going to 
and from the danee. An opera cloak covers their 
shivering forms, for style must take precedence of 
comfort. And many of themare only partly dressed 
when they get there. Sudden pneumonia or lin- 
gering consumption is often the result of a low-neck 
dress in winter time. When overheated dancers, 
thinly clad, cool off rapidly beneath an open win- 
dow, or promenade in a reduced temperature, their 
dancing oftentimes becomes the dance of death. 
Before you go to dancing school, young women, 
tae a few lessons in physiology. 

Secondly, the manner of dancing is a matter of par- 
amount consideration, and upon this point the clergy 
should speak with utmost plainness. There is a proper 
and an improper way of dancing. The proper way 
is for a man to hold his partner at a respectful dis- 
tance and use his hands to guide and steady her, and 
thus give grace and unity to the movement of the 
couple. Thus engaged in, dancing is harmless. 
The improper way is a sort of endearing, locomo- 
tive embrace, which, although it obtains in so-called 
respectable gatherings, and may be seen in our 
summer hotels, is both disgraceful and dangerous. 
It is because round dances are frequently con- 
ducted in this latter fashion that many young mar- 
ried men will not allow their wives to dance at all. 
In this matter of hugging they claim a monopoly, 
and their claim is just. No woman should allow 
liberties in the dance which she denies elsewhere. 

Thirdly, be careful with whom you dance. To 


dance with men of pure and gentlemanly instincts 
in the current, affectionate manner often witnessed 
in the ballroom is bad enough, but to intrust one’s 
self to the arms of a comparative stranger is de- 
mentia itself. He may be a well-dressed, highly 


above suspicion. 
sible to private houses and your own circle of inti- 
mate friends. Promiscuous dancing in _ public 
places is socially demoralizing, and the ayerage 
masquerade ball is a thoroughfare to perdition. In 
the phraseology of Holy Writ, such “ dancing shall 
be changed into mourning.” 

These, then, are the precautions which should in- 
variably accompany this subject of dancing, for 
this is a questionable amusement and can onl 
become unquestionable when subjected to healthful 
limitations. Dancing, however, as practiced in the 
average American home circle, I regard as innocent 
and recreative. It carries no suggestion of evil to 
the participants, unless already they are evil at 
heart. ‘To the pure all things are pure, but low 
and designing people can turn this or any other 
amusement into an instrumentality of sin. 

Finally, let all remember that God placed the 
head and heart above the heels. Life is not a 
simple pastime. ‘The supreme question at the end 
of life will be, not how many parties have you 
attended, how many favors received, how many 
conquests made, but what kind of a character have 
you developed. 


CALIFORNIA CONGREGATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE Congregational General Association of Cal- 
ifornia held its thirty-second annual meeting in 
Alameda, just across the bay from San Francisco, 
October 9-12. Great harmony prevailed, and all 
the exercises were spirited. ‘There were numerous 
excellent papers read, and two or three were excep- 
tionally able, as those on Divorce and Possible 
Protection, by Professor Dwinell and the Rev. 
T. R. Bacon, and these are to be published. Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard and Mrs. Cooper, of the First 
Church in San Francisco, gave valuable essays on 
Training Classes and Adult Bible Study, in both 
which departments they are engaged. Professor 
Searby, of the College of Pharmacy, and a worker 
in Plymouth Church in San Franciseo, spoke well. 
Sabbath Desecration was also ably diseussed. 
Temperance, as usual, caused a breeze, and an 
effort was made to commit the body to a third party 
in politics, but it was voted down, and the Associa- 
tion put itself on record in favor of total abstinince, 
local option, the use of the ballot, and the duty of 


voting as each one conscientiously believes will best 


promote ultimate prohibition of the traffic. 

The Rev. Mr. Holbrook moved the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, which were adopted with 
little opposition, and no doubt voiced the views of 
the vast majority of the body: 

“ Whereas, The proposed plan of union of Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian Churches in Japan is regarded 
by many as unwise and inexpedient, and as ealeulated 
to dissatisfy and alienate a considerable portion of the 
constituency of the American Board, therefore 

“ Resolved, by the General Association of California— 
Ist. That the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board be requested to enter into immediate correspond- 
ence with our missionaries in Japan with reference to a 
postponement of its adoption for further consideration 
both there and here. 2d. That the Seeretaries of the 
Board be requested to communicate this action to our 
missionaries in Japan. 3d. ‘That the Secretary of this 
body be instructed to forward this Preamble and Keso- 
lutions to the Secretaries at Boston, to be laid before 
the Prudential Committee.” 

Our Pacific Theological Seminary and its annex, 
Hopkins Academy, as usual, occupied considera- 
ble attention. Both institutions are prospering, and 
the latter is endowed and is designed to be the 
* Phillips Academy” of California. Professors 
Movar’s and Benton’s chairs in the Seminary 
are endowed, and Professor Dwinell’s is likely to 
beosoon. Mr. C. P. Huntington, of railroad tame, 
has just given 510,000 toward it, and the balance, 
it is hoped, will soon be forthcoming. 

The Woman’s Board of the Pacifie, auxiliary to 
the A. B. C. F. M., held its anniversary on one 
evening, and the reports were all encouraging. ‘This 
is an eflicient organization. A Woman’s Home 
Missionary Board has also lately been formed, and 
held its anniversary on one day with great promise 
of usefulness. 

But the great meeting on these occasions is the 
anniversary of the California Home Missionary 
Society. ‘The veteran Superintendent for more 
than thirty years, the Rev. Dr. Warren, reported 
great progress during the past year, and the irresist- 
ible Puddeford, in an hour's address, raised the 
enthusiasm to white heat. Dr. Barrows proposed 
that Congregationalism in California should become 
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test 
its practicability. There is some doubt as to the wis- 
dom of cutting loose from our base in New York 
just now, with such an immense field as we have to 
care for, and in view of the unprecedented immigra- 
tion that is anticipated to all parts of the State, north, 
south, and central. 

The Association indorsed the action of the Pacific 
Coast conference at Portland, Ore., in urging the 
American Home Missionary Society to hold an 
anniversary meeting in San Francisco. It also re- 
quested the A. B. C. F. M. to appoint the Rev. Dr. 
S. H. Willey a District Secretary for this coast. 

The meeting, largely attended, was full of hope- 
fulness and enterprise. Congregationalists realize 
that they have a great mission on the Pacific slope, 
and are eager to prosecute the work set before them. 


J. C. H. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


The following new members have recently been 
elected to the Board of Trustees of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor : the Rev. J. H. Barrows, D.D., 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago; the Rev. 
Wayland Hoyt, D.D., of the Memorial Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia ; the Rev. 8. V. Leach, D.D., of the First 
Methodist Church, Albany, and John Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia. 


The Society is finding more and more a very impor- 
tant work to do among the small churches of all 
denominations. It received its first welcome for the 
most part among the churches of the cities or larger 
towns, but is none the less useful in the remoter country 
districts. The Rey. A. H. Hall, of Meriden, Conn., who 
has studied the subject carefully, says: “It seems to 
me that the salvation of all these small churches is to 
be secured through the Y. P.S.C.E. It solves the 
problem, as I think, of the resurrection of these dis- 
couraged and dying home missionary churches of Con- 
necticut.” 


As an illustration of what young people can do for the 
cause of missions when aroused to the importance of the 
work, it is stated that the Society connected with the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Scranton, though it 
numbers but fifty active members, has pledged 3360 
a year for five years for foreign missions. The mem- 
bers, under the lead of the pastor, then canvassed the 
church and obtained pledges of $1,000 a year more for 
five years to support a missionary and his wife in 
Persia. 


The British section of Christian Endeavor Societies 
is recruiting its ranks. A recent number of the “ Sun- 
day-School Chronicle” of London reported seven new 
Societies as registered in different parts of the King- 
dom. In Turkey and in India also several new Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies have been organized. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
—The Congregational Club of Brooklyn held its first 


fall meeting in its room in the Johnston Building last 
Monday evening. ‘The topic of the evening was “ The 
Aspect of the Indian Question.” The speakers were 
General Armstrong, of Hampton, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, and the Rev. Charles W. Shelton, of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. 

—The dedication of the Cathedral of All Saints 
(Episcopal) at Albany, which will occur on the 20th 
of November, is expected to call forth a very dis- 
tinguished gathering of the clergy and laity. The serv- 
ices will be conducted by Bishop Doane. | 

—There are 637 Indian boys and girls at the Carlisle 
School, and the Apaches constitute the largest element 
of any one tribe. 

—At the meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of New 
Jersey last week the Rev. Dr. H. C. Cameron, of the 
Committee on Aid to Colleges and Academies, reported 
that the Presbyterians of the United States had erected 
thirty-six new educational institutions within five years, 
at a cost of upward of a million dollars. During the 
last year the churches connected with the Synod raised 
$10,000 for work among the freedmen. The Rey. Dr. 
Patton, the new President of Princeton College, urged 
the endowment of a New Testament fellowship in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary by the Alumni Associa- 
tion. Professor William Macloskie, of Princeton Col- 
lege, preached the annual sermon, “The Trials of 
Faith” being the theme. The narrative of the church 
presented by the committee deprecated, among other 
things, the decline of family worship throughout the 
bounds of the Synod. : 

—Mrs. A. T. Townsend, who has given $20,000 for 
the erection of a chapel in connection with Bellevue 
Hospital in this city, to be known as the Townsend 
Chapel, laid the corner-stone on Tuesday of last week, 
assisted by Architect J. W. Withers. The Rey. Dr. 
Alexander Mackay Smith made an address. Mrs. 
Townsend’s own life had been saved at Bellevue, he 
said, and out of gratitude she had given to the hospital 
the Townsend cottage, where female patients are 
treated, and had now supplemented that gift with 


another valuable building. 
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Oct. 25, 1888. 


—The old Congregational church at Woodhaven, L. I., 
is being moved toa new site. A new edifice is to be 
erected on the old site, which has been enlarged by the 
addition of two lots, the gift of Mr. Waleott H. Pitkin, 
of Albany. The new church will cost 310,000, 

—The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, an Episcopal 

‘fraternity “for the spread of Christ’s kingdom among 
young men,” held its third annual convention in this 
city last week. Among the exercises were addresses 
by Bishop Potter, Dr. Rainsford, Dr. Satterlee, Bishop 
Littlejohn, Mr. Robert Graham, and other prominent 
clergymen and laymen. Conferences and discussions 
took place on special methods of religious and philan- 
thropic work. On Sunday last the anniversary sermon 
was preached in St. George’s Church by Bishop Thomas 
U. Dudley, of Kentucky. 

—The annual meeting of the Women’s National In- 
dian Association will hold its annual meeting at the 
Arch Street Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadel- 
phia, on November 7 and 8. 

—The annual convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in the First District of New York 
State was held at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, last 
week. Addresses were made by Walter Hughson on 
* Association Work from a Business Man’s Standpoint ;” 
by David Walker, of Sydney, Australia ; by the Rev. 
Dr. George Alexander, of New York, on “The Re- 
sponsibility of the Young Men of To-Day,” and by Will- 
iam Blaikie on “ Personal Purity.” 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The old Congregational Church Society in Deer- 
field, Mass., on Wednesday of last week celebrated the 
200th anniversary of the founding of the church and the 
settlement of Pastor John Williams. At the beginning 
of the existence of the church the parish and town were 
one and the same body. The celebration included all 
religious denominations in the town, and the Congrega- 
tional churches of Greenfield, Gill, Shelburne, Shel- 
burne Falls, and Conway, which towns were once a part 
of Deerfield. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, D.D., of Boston, the Rev. Dr. Hazen, 
of Deerfield, the Hon. George Sheldon, Miss C. Alice 
Baker, of Cambridge, and the Rev. E. Buckingham. 

—The Boston Ministerial Union will hold services in 
memory of the late Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D., 
in Channing Hall, Monday forenoon, October 29. The 
speakers will be the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
the Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, the Rey. C. F. Dole, 
and Mr. George W. Bond, of Jamaica Plain. 

—At the Connecticut State Y. M. C. A. Convention 
at Bridgeport last week the question of admission of old 
men tothe Association was discussed at length, the gen- 
eral sentiment being in opposition to ineluding them. 
Secretary J. L. Gordon read the annual report of the 
State Committee, which showed that there were 1,000 
associations in the country, with a total membership of 
200,000, Connecticut has a membership of 5,500 in 
sixteen associations. After the reading of the report, 
contributions to defray the expense of the State work 
were called for, and 33,000 was subscribed in a few 
minutes. 

—aAn interesting legal controversy between the town 
of Marlboro’, Mass., and the Union Congregational So- 
ciety of that town, for the possession of the Common 
there, has just been ended by the withdrawal of its 
claim by the town. Since, by the organization of an- 
other religious society, about eighty years ago, the town 
and the first society ceased to be identical, the Common, 
on which the meeting-house stood, has been in the so- 
ciety’s possession so far as its occupation for that pur- 
pose implied possession. Last year at the annual town 
meeting it was suggested that the town should assert a 
claim to the Common, but an examination of the law 
convineed the town’s attorneys that its claim could not 
be sustained. ‘The case is very similar to that of the 
Old South Church of Worcester, which was before the 
courts a year ago or so. 

—A series of sixteen lectures will be’given at Boston 
this winter in Channing Hall, outlining the “ Origin and 
History of Unitarianism in America.’ 

—At the third annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Christian Endeavor Union of Massachusetts, held in 
Worcester last week, the Rev. James E. Clarke said : 
“We have doubled our numbers, and, with only a half 
of the societies reporting, we have 1,425 souls added to 
the churches. It is perfectly safe to say that 2,000 or 
2,500 would be nearer the correct figures, if we could 
get the full report. In 1887 we had 300 societies and 
21,000 members. This year we have 600 societies, with 
a membership of 40,000. Surely this century has been 
crowded with wonders ; but no greater wonder has been 
developed than the origin and growth of the Christian 
Endeavor movement. We see the churches everywhere 

uickened. into new life.” The Rev. H. W. Pope, of 
Pakaie, President of the Western Massachusetts unions, 
spoke of the growth of the union. “One great secret 
of suecess has been the application of common sense 
ideas to religious work. What Christian Endeavor needs 
to-day is a higher type of Christian living. What the 
world needs is, not more Christians, but better ones. 
Get all the inspiration you can out of this movement, 
but do not forget that it is part of a still greater move- 
ment, the redemption of the world and the glorification 
of Jesus Christ.’ 

WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The Rt. Rey. E. R. Welles, Bishop of the Episco- 
1 Diocese of Milwaukee, died at Waterloo, N. Y., on 
Friday last. Bishop Welles returned to New York on 
O-tober 7 from a four months’ visit to England for his 
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health, and proceeded to Waterloo, where a brother 
resides. Fatigue of the journey, coupled with a cold, 
— his death. He was nearly fifty-eight years 
old. 

—Eighteen of the ruling elders of the Presbyterian 
Church in Charleston, S. C., have sent a paper to-day to 
the South Carolina Synod, now in session at Greenwood, 

rotesting against the recent action of the Charleston 

resbytery, reported in these columns last week. They 
say: “ As elders and deacons of this Presbytery, we beg 
to notify you that we donot propose to regard or be oo, 
by the recent action of the Presbytery. We deny the 
right of the Church to dogmatize to its officers and 
members on scientific subjects, and we still more deny 
the right of the Presbytery to forbid the discussion, in 
public or in private, of what is considered a mistaken utter- 
ance of the General Assembly. We see nothing in the 
Bible that either asserts or denies that God may have 
adopted some process of evolution in forming man’s 
body out of the dust of the ground.” 

—At the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Southern Diocese of Ohio, last week, the Rev. 
Dr. Vincent, of Pittsburg, was elected Bishop of the 
Diocese. 

—The Chicago Sunday Observanee Society held a 
meeting on Sunday of last week, the third of a series 
inaugurated last spring to secure a reform in the ob- 
servance of the day. Mr. J. C. Torgesen, speaking for 
the Scandinavians, said that the great majority of them 
were heartily in favor of a strict enforcement of the 
laws, and that the sentiment was daily growing stronger, 
not merely among the Scandinavians, but among the 
Germans and other citizens of foreign birth. Mr. 
Geiger, of the Butchers’ and Grocers’ Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, said that, as an organization, the association with 
which he was connected was in thorough sympathy with 
the aims of the association under whose banner he was 
then lecturing. No one, he said, suffered more from 
the lack of the enforcement of Sunday observance laws 
than the butchers’ and grocers’ clerks, who work from 
tive in the morning until nine at night six days in the 
week, and were then compelled to work on that day 
which God himself had ordained for a more hallowed 
purpose than that which some storekeepers put it to. 
Catholics and Protestants, white and black, men and 
women, all were working side by side in this move- 
ment, and with such a unity of purpose success was 
assured. Earnest and enthusiastic speeches were also 
made by representatives of the Knights of Labor and 
of the Barbers’ Union, and by Dr. Henson, Dr. Little, 
and other prominent clergymen. 

—Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, who has just 
arrived at San Francisco from his home in Northfield, 
proposes to make his visit as extended as possible along 
the entire coast. He is very enthusiastic at the out- 
look, and fully expects that his work on this trip will 
result more satisfactorily than ever before. A reporter 
asked Mr. Moody if he thought the Californians “ en- 
thused ” less on religious subjects than the Eastern peo- 
ple, and this was his reply : “ No ; I don’t believe they 
are less euthusiastic, but there is certainly a greater 
amount of skepticism here than in the East. This is 
due to the cosmopolitan character of your people. In 
the Southern States the people make very enthusiastic 
religious converts. In New England and the Middle 
States they are colder, but they are perfectly willing to 
accept religious teachings. Out here they are inclined 
to be skeptical.” 

—The Rev. Wm. F. Slocum has entered upon his duties 
as President of Colorado College, and with the increase in 
the number of its students the friends of the institu- 
tion are very hopeful for its future. The most pressing 
need at present is for a new club-house, that board may 
be furnished at a lower rate than can now be obtained 
in the city, and steps are already being taken to secure 
funds sufficient for this purpose. The College is most 
fortunately located, and there seems to be every reason 
for thinking that it is to be one of the most important 
of our Western schools for higher education. 

—A World’s Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists is 
being held in Minneapolis, with an attendance of about 
a hundred delegates from America, Europe, and Aus- 
tralia. 

—In reference to the condition of the distressed people 
in Jacksonville, Fla., we learn from private correspond- 
ence that while there has been a large contribution of 
funds to the general relief fund, there are many fami- 
lies recently settled in the South, coming generally 
from the North on account of ill health, who would not 
be forward in asking for relief, and hence would be 
likely to be overlooked, and whose financial position 
must be very precarious for some months. Such per- 
sons can be most wisely and advantageously assisted 
through their church relations, and we should be very 
glad to receive contributions for this purpose and to 
forward them to our correspondent, a clergyman who 
would know how to apply the funds to the greatest 
ulvantage. 

CANADIAN, 

—The Congregationalists of Toronto are perfecting a 
scheme for church extension in the city. They propose 
to utilize the services of students by employing them in 
the winter months in evangelistic and home mission 
labors, and propose to raise four bursaries of 360 
each for this purpose. 

—A new and commodious building, known as “ The 
Christian Institute,” has been dedicated in Toronto. 
It was erected by William Gooderham, Esq., and is 
intended to be a home for Bible study. There will be 
a large reading-room, several small rooms for classes, 


and a large lecture hall. It will be purely non-denomi- 
national. There will also be dormitories for poor young 
men who may wish to stay there during the winter. 

—Mr. W. K. Snider, the railway conductor evangelist, 
preached on a recent Sunday in the Methodist Church, 
Owen Sound, to a crowded house. Mr. Snider has be- 
come a noted personage, “who runs his trains all the 
week and speaks three or four times each Sunday at 
various places.” 

—The Rev. Messrs. Hunter and Crossley, the well- 
known evangelists, have just closed a series of meetings 
at Oakville, Ont., at which Methodists and Presbyteri- 
ans united, and at the close ministers of both denomina- 
tions acknowledged their indebtedness and testified for 
the good done ; 347 persons declared themselves as 
seekers. After spending a few days at Windsor, the 
evangelists will commence operations at Winnepeg. 
Théy have engagements which will keep them fully 
employed until June, 1889. 

—The Home Mission Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church recently met in Toronto, and appointed twenty- 
five ministers and catechists to various fields of labor. 
In addition to the above,twenty others were appointed 
to the Northwest. The committee works all its schemes 
efticiently, and for some years has vigorously maintained 
an Augmentation Fund, which has distributed thou- 
sands of dollars to make up stipends to 3750. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the Western Association 
of the Congregational Church was held at Woodstock 
on the 10th inst., when the Rev. F. H. Marling, late 
of New York, preached. An effort is being made to 
secure an endowment for the College. George Hague, 
Esq., promised 35,000, to make up 350,000; 329,000 
has been secured. E. B. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Henry Kingman was ordained for missionary labor in the 
church at Auburndale, Mass., on October 15. 

N. H. Harriman, of the Pilgrim Church, Providence, 
R. L.. has resigned. 

—H. W. Stebbins, of the church in Athol, Mass., has 
resigned. The church declined to accept the resignation, but 
will call a council for advice. 

—V.H. Strong has accepted a call to Bernardstewn, Mass. 

W. W. Fay is to be installed as pastor of the chureh in 
Westboro’, Mass., on November |. 

—A. O. Kossar accepts a call to [owa Falls, Ia. 

—F.S. Hayden accepts a call to Jacksonville, I. 

—H. M. Cole accepts a eall to Lamar, Mo. 

Charles E. Brandt died in Farmington, Conn., Oetober 
15, at the age of fifty-seven. 

W. S. Hampton, of Riverton, Neb., resigns. 

James MePherson has been ordained as av evangelist in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

—H. A. Bushnell, of Mankato, Minn., resigns on account of 
ill health. 

Addison Blanchard has accepted an appointment as 
State evangelist for Michigan. 
W. Suihew, of the First Church of Galesburg, II1., 
has closed a three years’ pastorate. 

—Robert J. Kent is to be installed as pastor of the Lewis 

Avenue Church of Brooklyn, ‘Thursday, October 25. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—W. H. Dexter was installed as pastor of the church in 
Thompsonville, Conn., on October 10, 

G. B. Sewall, of Troy, Pa., has received a eall from the 
church in Glen Cove, L. lL. 

—A,. E. Allen accepted a call to Dakota, O. 

1). S. Kennedy, Fort Wayne, Ind., has been called to the 
First Chureh at Allegheny City, Pa. 

Wallace Waits, of Newcastle, N. B., accepts a call to 
Knox Church, Owen Sound, Ontario. 

—W. B. Irwin has been installed as pastor of the Seeond 
Church of Freeport, Ll. 

J. M. Riehmond, D.D., of the Shady Side Chureh, Pitts 
burg. Pa., has resigned. 

—QOrville Reed, formerly of Springfield, Mass., was in- 
stalled as pastor of ‘Trinity Church, Montclair, N. J.. on 
October 11. President Patton, of Princeton, preached the 
sermon. 

—~A. J. Waugh, of Willoughby, has received a 
from the First Church of Hannibal, Mo. 

‘harles E. Craven, of Birmingham, Pa., has resigned. 

—R. A. Webb accepts a eall from the Westminster 
Church, Charleston, S. C. 


EPISCOPAL. 


J. Leighton Coleman, D.D., was consecrated Bishop of 

Delaware at Wilmington on October 17. 

—$. Gregory Lines accepts an election to the reetorship of 
the Church of the Beloved Disciple, New York City. 

—R. H. Wright has entered upon his duties as reetor of 
St. Timothy's Charch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—R. W. Forsyth has become assistant minister at Christ 
Church, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Crockett, of New Milford, Conn., resigns. 

—S.S. Searing has become assistant minister of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Boston, Mass. 

—Charles R. Treat has accepted an election as rector of 
the Church of the Archangel, New York City. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—E. L. Heughton accepted a call to the Universalist 
churches at Rockport and Pigeon Cove, Mass. 

P.O. Day, one of the oldest members of the Newark 
(N. J.) Episcopal Conference, died at New Providence lately. 

—Henry Boker, D.D., was incorrectly classed as a Presby- 
terian instead of a Methodist in a news item in these columns, 
October 11. He is pastor of the Park Avenue Church of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Wesley R. Davis, D.D., was installed as pastor of the 
Reformed Church on the Heights, Brooklyn, last week. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. E. B. Coe, D.D. 

—B. M. Sechmuecker, D.D., pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Chureh of the Transfiguration,  swerar dat Pa., died of heart 
disease on October 16. He was the author of several church 
works, was an authority on Lutheran chureh history and 
theology, had filled several important pastorates and held 
more than one official position in the church association. 

—Charles E. Mason was installed as pastor of the Essex 
Street Baptist Charel of Bangor, Me., recently. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 
THE HISTORY OF THE TARIFF.! 

One of the most deplorable features of the politi- 
cal campaign which is now going on is the manu- 
facture of tariff history. Sometimes it appears to 
the student as if the campaign were resulting as 
much in beclouding and vitiating the intellect of 
the Nation as in educating it. It is, therefore, with 
the greatest satisfaction that we greet the publica- 
tion of an account of our industrial history which 
must on all hands be accepted as authoritative. 
Written in a clear, attractive, and almost brilliant 
style by a man who has no _ political interests 
at stake, and who could in no way add so miuch 
to his scientific reputation as by bringing out 
into prom’nence the alleged “conclusive facts ” so 
often referred to by partisans, it must be ac- 
cepted as a thoroughly fair presentation of our 
industrial development as affected by the different 
tariffs. 

The first portion of the volume considers the con- 
dition of the Colonies before their independence, and 
examines critically what effect was produced upon 
the manufacturing interests by the acceptance of the 
theory that young industries should be aided by the 
taxing power of the Government. ‘The author is 
apparently as well disposed toward this theory as 
any scientific writer whom we have read. Respect- 
ing the cotton industry, he finds that it was assisted 
by the protection aiforded it by Congress, and 
although it might have been developed later without 
such aid, the period of its development was both 
hastened and shortened. beginning at a time when 
we had not an industrial population accustomed to 
factory work, it might for a long time have been 
unprofitable for any individual to have erected cot- 
ton factories unless the Government had guaranteed 
an artificially high price for the product. The 
advocates of the theory of protection promised that 
in the course of a few years the new industries 
would be profitable without Government aid, and 
would in fact furnish the remainder of the people 
cheaper goods than foreigners could furnish them. 
This portion of their programme has not yet been 
fulfilled. 

Of the woolen and iron industries the history is 
ditferent. Both of these existed in colonial times 
under absolute free trade. The iron industry 
especially had gained such a foothold and made 
such headway that we had become an iron export- 
ing country. ‘This was not only true of the cruder 
iron products, but most especially of tools and agri- 
cultural implements, in the production of which the 
inventive genius of America had already asserted 
itself. How much the later protection fostered 
these industries the author does not attempt to say, 
and regards it as a matter of doubt, though he 
expresses the belief that it was unwise, since, as the 
industry was already established and a good portion 
of the people were already accustomed to it, new 
foundries and factories would certainly have been 
established as soon as they bade fair to be as profit- 
able as other investments. What is most pleasing 
in Professor ‘Taussig’s review of this history is his 
refusal to take advantage of the suceession of two 
events as proving that the second was caused by the 
first. So long as the high tariff upon iron existed, 
during the first third of the century, our iron manu- 
facturers never made use of the improved methods 
of making iron which had been introduced in Eng- 
land. So soon as the iron tariff was practically 
repealed (about 1840), the iron masters, no longer 
relying on Government aid, introduced the new proc- 
ess. Here was an opportunity for a free-trader to 
have scored a strong point in behalf of his theory ; 
but Professor Taussig, not being a partisan, tells all 
the factsand shows that the improved process, which 
consisted in the use of anthracite in puddling, could 
not easily have been introduced by the American 
iron men before the date when their protection 
ceased. ‘The coal mines were then first available. 
The improvement was not due to freer trade, but 
merely synchronized with: it. 

It was not until the conclusion of the war of 1812 
that the protective legislation of America, in the 
modern sense of the word, began. During the war 
our foreign commerce had been nearly destroyed, 
and at its close the manufactories which sprang up 
appealed to the Government to help them by pre- 
venting the inereased importation of foreign goods. 
At this time the farming classes, too, wished protec- 
tion, since their foreign market had been in part cut 
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off during the war, and the “home market” theory 
appealed strongly to them. This sentiment was 
strengthened by the fact that higher tariffs upon 
hemp, flax, wool, and other agricultural products 
were proposed. It was Massachusetts and the 
South which resisted most strongly. The merchants 
of Massacbusetts were at that time more influential 
than its manufacturers, and they fought hard 
against the introduction of a policy which would 
restrict commerce. The slave States resisted the 
movement partly because they produced none of the 
protected products, and partly, perhaps chiefly, 
because the indirect taxes, which in the North fell 
upon the wage-workers, in the South had to be 
borne by the wealthy slave-owners who controlled 
the politics of the section. In 1828 the new move- 
ment reached its height. In that year the “ tariff 
of abominations ”’ was passed. ‘This bill was loaded 
down with extravagant amendments in the hope of 
preventing its final passage, but it passed and was 
signed by the President in spite of them all. Then 
eame the reaction, signalized by South Carolina’s 
threatened secession, which brought about the Clay 
compromise bill of 1833, which reduced existing 
duties by one-tenth of their excess over twenty per 
cent. on each alternate year until 1842, then took 
off half of the remaining excess in January, and the 
remainder in July. This act was merely for tariff 
reduction, and embodied no other principle of tariff 
reform. A horizontal tariff of twenty per cent. 
upon all raw materials, with higher duties upon fin- 
ished products into which these raw materials en- 
tered, was thoroughly irrational. Regarding the 
effect of this act, Professor Taussig shows that those 
who assert that it brought on the panie of ’37 are 
guilty either of preposterous ignorance or more pre- 
posterous misrepresentation. If the bill had pro- 
duced any panic at all, it would naturally have been 
in the year of its passage, but we find that this year 
was one of rising values and an infatuated belief 
that they would continue to rise. The panic did 
not come for four years, and then it came because 
the period of overconfidence had produced inflated 
credits, and the bubble burst when the speculators 
were compelled to pay their debts in coin. 

With the year 1840 another period began. Up 
to this time the wages argument had never been 
heard except from free-traders, who insisted that our 
higher wages would prevent our making manu- 
facturing profitable. The protectionists had hitherto 
insisted that the wages bill was a small matter in 
manufacturing. Now they began to urge that pro- 
tection was necessary because of our high wages, 
and later to assert that the high wages were caused 
by protection. It would be interesting to follow in 
detail the history, especially that of the period 
between 1846 and 1860, when the Democratic party 
controlled legislation. Professor Taussig is here 
again judicial, and, while stating the exceptional 
prosperity of the country, even of its manufactures, 
during these years, he shows that it was more largely 
due to the rise of the railroad system and the dis- 
covery of gold than to the tariff legislation. ‘The 
tariff never affected more than a tenth of the in- 
dustries, and the assertion that the amount of Govern- 
ment aid given to this per cent. affectedin any great 
degree the productiveness of the remaining ninety 
is an absurdity of which both protectionists and free- 
traders have been guilty. 

The concluding portion of the volume is a reprint 
of Professor Taussig’s “ History of the Present 
Tariff,” published by the Putnams two years ago. 
It sets out by showing how the manufacturers, except 
those of iron, were contented with the tariff of °57, 
and how Mr. Sherman referred to that as “ the 
manufacturers’ bill.” The new duties in 1861 were 
levied principally with a view to increased revenues, 
though the author of the bill, Mr. Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, was an avowed protectionist. The later addi- 
tions which were made were usually with the same 
avowed object of greater revenue, though many of 
them were to compensate our manufacturers for the 
new taxes which were levied upon their raw material 
and gross products. At the conclusion of the war 
the old sentimentjin favor of low tariff seemed to have 
disappeared. The immense fortunes created while 
the nation was carrying on the war created a power- 
ful class favorable to the system which had been 
introduced. As a consequence, when the internal 
revenue taxes which burdened the manufacturers 
were removed, the tariff duties were not lowered with 
them, and instead it became the policy of thre country 
to grant to every interest all the protection which it 
wanted. The Tariff Commission of 1882 attempted 
to bring about a general reduction of twenty per 
cent. in the existing rates, but we all know it was 
not successful. Mr. Taussig’s volume concludes 
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with a statement of the changes which the tariff act 
of 1883 actually brought about, thus leaving the 
reader in possession of every important act and 
every important fact which contributed to the de- 
velopment of the system which now exists. Toa 
student of tariff reform, whether an advocate or an 
opponent, and most of all if an inquirer, this volume 
is invaluable. 


ESSAYS ON POETRY.’ 


These two volumes contain some of the most 
delicate, subtle, and appreciative criticism which has 
appeared for many a day. Aubrey de Vere—a 
poet himself, the son of a poet, a Roman Catholic, 
a lover of the old order, a born idealist—differs 
essentially from his fellow-craftsmen who have 
devoted themselves to the art of criticism in recent 
years. He does not pretend to deal with literature 
in its large relations to human progress; he does not 
accept as sound and wholesome many of the most 
pronounced phases of that progress; and he makes 
clear certain marked limitations of his own taste 
and appreciation. In one of his essays he draws 
the distinction between subjective and objective 
poetry, between the verse which deals in an ideal 
spirit with ideal things and the verse which deals 
in a realistic spirit with actual things, and he an- 
nounces himself the interpreter of the former. The 
poets of whom he writes are Landor, Keats, Shelley, 
Sir Henry Taylor, Wordsworth, and Spenser ; it is 
concerning the latter two that he speaks with the 
greatest authority, because with the surest insight. 
Spenser is a poet after his own heart: one to whom 
spiritual verities were more real than the things 
which he saw about him ; whose imagination dwelt 
habitually with those ideals which are behind all 
types and symbols, and who was ina sense detached 
from the world of his time. Rarely has the poet of 
“The Faery Queene ” found so gentle, so loving, so 
sensitive an interpreter as the writer of these essays, 
and rarely in any literature has a critic disclosed a 
finer nature, a more delicate susceptibility, a higher 
capacity for appreciation and admiration of the 
things it loves. Wordsworth, as the poet of nature 
and of the religious emotions, speaks with almost 
equal power to Aubrey de Vere’s imagination, and 
is the subject of two admirable essays,.in one of 
which an aspect of his work is brought out which 
has rarely been touched upon, and never certainly 
made so clear by any previous critic. Aubrey de 
Vere shows how misleading is the general impres- 
sion of Wordsworth’s coldness, and makes it clear 
that at his best Wordsworth’s verse is always suf- 
fused with an exalted passion which gives it the 
eloquence of a deep intensity of feeling as well as 
of thought. The other essays in this volume deal 
with the “‘ Subjective Difficulties in Religion,” “ The 
Human Affections in Early Christian Times,” and 
with the “Characteristics and Conditions of Saint- 
hood.” The charm of these volumes lies in the eleva- 
tion and refinement of spirit which pervade them, 
and those who see most clearly the limitations of the 
writer on the side of sympathy and insight into 
modern life will not the less appreciate the singular 
delicacy and beauty reflected throughout in a very 
pure and elevated style, and occasionally focused 
in a sentence of surpassing charm. 


Reminiscences of William Rogers, Rector of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate. Compiled by R. H. Hadden, Curate of the 
same. Third Edition. (New York: T. Whittaker.) 
“Hang Theology” Rogers, the Rector of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, has for over forty years been a powerful 
factor in the demedivalizing of the condition of the 
London lower classes. As incumbent of St. Thomas’s 
Chureh, Charter-House, then in one of the most de- 
graded purlieus of the metropolis, Mr. Rogers, early in 
his ministry, became convinced that education was the 
absolute prerequisite of any religious work worth at- 
tempting. This was in 1845, and now, in 1887, he 
writes: * Mine, I know, has not been the line of the 
large mass of my brethren. They have given their first 
regard to what, in their judgment, were the more imme- 
diate duties of the clergy. I cannot see that they have 
been right and that I have been wrong. Religion, deep, 
sincere, permanent, reasonable, is impossible to an unin- 
structed and untrained intellect. Once more, ‘There is 
no darkness but ignorance.’” So it is that Mr. Rogers’s 
“ Reminiscences ” are largely of his efforts and works 
in establishing schools for the London poor. In this it 
is a matter of fame that he did a work of immense 
value ; equal in quantity, if differing inquality, from that 
accomplished by the clergy of St. Alban’s, High Holborn, 
and of St. Peter’s, London Docks. It is the glory of the 
Church of England that she ean comprehend within her 
fold two such widely different types, each in its way 
indispensable, each inits own circumference true. Mr. 
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Rogers was not the conventional clergyman ; his inter- 
est in questions of speculative theology was feeble ; but 
there is no evidence that he was startlingly heterodox. 
The simple truth is that his whole attention was given 
to works of mercy. The incident which led to his recep- 
tion of the nickname “ Hang Theology ” is told by him- 
self. It was at some public meeting called for the 
purpose of devising means of establishing a school. “A 
— in the audience asked the leave of the Lord 
ayor to propose a vote of thanks to myself, and, 
obtaining permission, made some very complimentary 
remarks. I was suddenly called upon to express my 
acknowledgments, and, not being in a particularly cal- 
culating mood, let fall a fateful expression. ‘From the 
beginning,’ I observed, ‘ we have been confronted with 
the economical question, with the theological question, 
and if we had waited till they were settled, we should 
have been waiting still.’ So I said, ‘Hang economy, 
hang theology ; let us begin ; and here we are.’ Next 
day the storm burst, and for many a day ‘ Hang Theol- 
ogy Rogers’ received the close attention of what are 
called the religious newspapers.” Mr. Rogers, in his 
course at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, being a 
good fellow and an enthusiastic oarsman, became ac- 
quainted with many men, and made a host of friends 
who afterwards, in one way and another, became nota- 
ble. In addition to this, his own prominence as a phi- 
lanthropist and rector of Jan ancient London church 
brought him in contact with all sorts and conditions of 
famous folk, from the Queen to Mr. Henry Irving. 
Consequently these reminiscences are uncommonly good 
in flashing side-lights upon many a distinguished person. 
Besides, there is throughout a healthy, happy tone of 
ood humor and manly courage that attracts us to the 
man himself with almost a warmth of personal liking. 


We have been glad already to notice favorably the 
excellent and original work in the domain of American 
history which is being accomplished by James R. Gil- 
more (Edmund Kirke). Pursuing the road taken 
in his “ Rear-Guard of the Revolution” and “ John 
Sevier,” the author comes now to treat of the heroes of 
West Tennessee, and that crisis in the affairs of this 
land which attended the Revolution. ‘Those times were 
sufficiently stirring, and the adventures and characters 
of the first settlers were strong enough to make their 
history almost sensational. In this volume, T’he Advance- 
Guard of Western Civilization, Mr. Kirke has for hero 
of his story James Robertson, a man of epic mold, 
strange, strong, and picturesque enough for the most 
thrilling of romances. Robertson, a Calvinist of the an- 
cient type, narrow but deep, self-reliant because trusting 
fully in God, quick to perceive, decide, and act, convinced 
that he was the predestined leader of Western civiliza- 
tion, himself furnished, in a phrase which reveals his 
character, the title of this volume. “ We are,” said he 
to John Sevier, “the advance-guard of civilization, and 
our way is across the continent.” In the almost over 
whelming troubles with the Indian tribes and with the 
Spanish power in the Southwest this austere statesman, 
tnis man of blood and iron, never faltered. “ He was,” 
says the historian, “ Miles Standish without his Puritan- 
ism—John Brown without his fanaticism ;” but we do not 
feel sure that James Robertson was certainly “ without.” 
At all events, the eight years of care, study, and local 
residence and research have amply repaid the author, 
who can now feel that in his historical work anent the 
early days of Tennessee he has made to the department 
of United States annals contributions of permanent value. 
The name of this volume was first given in a course of 
Lowell Institute lectures in Boston, 1887-88, but it has 
been expanded, rewritten, and subjected to the closest 
examination. With the volumes which have preceded, 
the author hopes to rescue from oblivion those heroes of 
our early days, John Sevier, James Robertson, and 
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Early Days of Mormonism. By J. H. Kennedy, Editor 
of the “ Magazine of Western History.” (New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) We have here a plain and 
vivid account of the inception and growth of Mormon- 
ism, extending from the birth of Joseph Smith to his 
tragic death in Carthage jail. Writers upon polygamy 
and Salt Lake have referred only incidentally to these 
early times ; but Mr. Kennedy gives us a detailed and, 
as far as we are able to judge, an unbiased history of 
the events of Palmyra, Kirtland, and Nauvoo. Musty 
records in county court-houses, and files of newspa- 
pers published in the days of Joseph Smith, have been 
ransacked to supplement and correct all previous 
writers. The result isa work of two hundred and fifty 
pages, closely packed with valuable information and 
replete with startling incident. The chapter on “The 
Evolution of the Book” is of particular importance, 
and the beginnings of the theory and the practice of the 
Mormon religion are traced with unsparing fidelity, 
and evidently with access to all known sources of infor- 
mation. The Mormon question has become one of 
legislation ; the social and statutory phases of the Mor- 
mon problem are now confronting us. But in order 
intelligently to appreciate the menace of the institution 
one must know of the foundations on which it rests. 
And in these pages there will be found just the facts 
which cannot easily be discovered elsewhere. Plainly, 
succinctly, directly, but calmly, is related the story of 
this wretched delusion, and the reader will follow the 
narrative with mixed feelings of sadness and indigna- 
tion. We shall look for large demands on the pub- 
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selves have to say upon this topie. 
address here so excellently translated by Mrs. Wisch- 
newetzky is the ultimate authority to whom all Social- 
istie writers appeal, and his position in reference to 
protection has been in a measure followed by his entire 
school of thinkers. He utterly repudiates the principle 
of protection, declaring it to be “an artificial means of 
mapufacturing manufacturers, of expropriating inde- 
pendent laborers, of capitalizing the national means of 
production and subsistence, and of forcibly abbreviating 
the transition from the medieval to the modern mode 
of production.” Yet he believes that the introduction 
of free trade, though it would put an end to the expro- 
priation of independent laborers, would reduce their 
wages in the same degree that it relieves them from 
taxation. The pamphlet, like everything which Karl 
Marx wrote, is brilliant in style, abounding in epigram- 
matic phrases and effective irony. An introduction to 
it is written by Frederick Engels, who believes that 
America’s protection policy was justifiable for the first 
twenty years after our Civil War, but that the manu- 
factures have now been established and should no 
longer be permitted to tax the balance of the Nation 
for their support. 


The second volume of the work on Franklin in France, 
written and compiled from original documents by the 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Mr. Edward E. 
Hale, Jr., carries on the story of the negotiations of the 
treaty of peace to its signing by the representatives of 
England, France, and America, and then deals with 
Franklin’s personal life, his friendships with men of 
note, his keen comments on polities and society, and his 
animated descriptions of the follies and fripperies of the 
day. ‘The Stevens collection of Franklin’s papers has 
proved a veritable mine of historical material for the 
editors of this work, and the new facts gleaned there- 
from and here set out in orderly narration must prove 
of the highest value to future historians of the period 
covering the end of our Revolutionary War and the be- 
ginning of our national existence. Outside the histori- 
cal importance of the volume, it has an element of per- 
sonal and social interest. Particularly readable are the 
pages recounting Franklin’s investigations into the 
claims of Mesmer, who at that time was exciting Paris, 
and, indeed, Europe, with his claims as a magnetic healer. 
The report signed by the commission of which Franklin 
was head declared that “ l’attouchement, l’imagination, et 
limitation ” were the true causes of the wonderful cures 
adduced, and that the imagination was the principal 
cause of the three. (Boston : rts Brothers.) 

Few cities have had the good fortune to be written 
about so intelligently and with such sympathetic affee- 
tion as Edinburgh, famous alike for its monuments, its 
history, its great men, and its marvelous beauty of sur- 
roundings. Again and again famous pens have fol- 
lowed the tracks of distinguished personages, have de- 
scribed their lodgings, outlined their movements, and 
associated them intimately with localities and buildings. 
The result is that Edinburgh, next to London, is prob- 
ably the best known city in the world by lovers of lit- 
erature. The latest addition to the books devoted to 
descriptions of Edinburgh comes from the skillful and 
loving hand of Robert Louis Stevenson, in a series of 
ten chapters under the title of Edinburgh: Picturesque 
Notes. Mr. Stevenson describes the famous localities, 
hints at the famous history, and dwells lovingly on all 
the quaint and peculiar aspects of the old town. Those 
who know how charming Mr. Stevenson’s style is at 
best—and he is always at the best when he is dealing 
with some subject that touches his imagination and his 
heart—need hardly be told that this volume is in no 
sense a guide-book, but is in itself a delightful piece of 
writing, full of humor, sentiment, striking bits of de- 
scription and quaint comment. (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.25.) 


Gospel Sermons. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D. 
(New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) In a brief 
preface to this volume Dr. McCosh says : “I am anxious 
that the public should know that, much as I value phi- 
losophy, tans the Gospel of Jesus Christ above it.” 
These eighteen sermons show what a grand preacher 
the Princeton philosopher would have been if he had 
made pulpit work his specialty. They are full of 
thought, but the essence of the Gospel is in every one. 
There is nothing commonplace about them, nor are 
they like university sermons ; they are practical and 
stimulating. The — are all suggestive, and the 
sermon on “How to View our Fellow-Men” might be 
read with profit by every preacher. Those who have 
read only the philosophic writings of Dr. MeCosh will 
be glad to discover the foree and penetration of his 
preaching, which, though it lacks !the ornamentation of 
Guthrie, rings with the warmth of the Shepherd’s ery 
as he seeks the lost sheep in the mountains. 


Biblical Antiquities. By Edwin Cone Bissell, D.D. 
(Philadelphia : American Sunday-School Union.) This 
is Number Five in the John C. Green Fund Books. It is 
worthy of publication, oe there are many books 
covering the same ground. But the aim of Dr. Bissell 
has been to present the principal facts of Biblical anti- 
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quities in the stricter sense, together with some of their 
moral and religious bearings, and to show their true 
place and significance in the ‘ plan and history of 
redemption.” The work is divided into Domestie, Civil, 
and Sacred Antiquities, and a vast amount of valu- 


able information is grouped under each division. The 
illustrations are numerous and useful. Every Sunday- 


school teacher would be profited by owning and reading 
this book. The Society has issued it in very attractive 
style. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Roberts Bros. have issued in the Famous Women 
Series the biography of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, by 
John H. Ingram, editor of the series. 

—Professor T. H. Safford’s address to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication‘of the Hopkins 
Observatory of Williams College has been published 
by the college in pamphlet form. 

—Roberts Brothers, Boston, have just added to their 
popular edition of George Meredith’s works “ Diana of 
the Crossways ” and “The Shaving of Shagpat.” Unless 
we are mistaken, these volumes complete the publica- 
tion of this excellent low-priced edition of one of the 
strongest writers of the day. 

—We have received from the librarian of the Pough- 
keepsie City Library another series of the little lists of 
books Seeemended for the reading of pupils in the 
publie schools. The lists are graded and classified, the 
choice of reading is excellent, and the general plan, of 
which we have already spoken, is eminently worthy of 
imitation in other cities. 

—*Trish Fairy Tales and Folk-Lore,” selected and 
edited by W. B. Yeats, will shortly appear in the Came- 
lot Series ; “Chaucer,” selected and edited by F. Noel 
Paton, in The Canterbury Poets; and “ Life of Crabbe,” 
by T. T. Kebbel, in The Great Writers. These three 
series are published in London by Walter Seott, and in 
New York by Thomas Whittaker. 

—We have already referred to the enterprise of the 
International News Company of this city in bringing 
out an English edition of the French periodical, the 
“Paris Lllustré.” Issues of this edition just received 
present many large colored plates from noted reeent 
paintings, some excellent pictures in black and white, 
and a variety of fiction and other attractive reading 
matter. 

—Some thousands of book-buyers in this country will 
welcome the announcement that the twenty-fourth and 
final volume of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” will be 
published early in November, and that the general 
index to the work is now in press, and that it will be 
ready early in the new year. Some of the articles in 
the twenty-fourth volume and their authors are these : 
“ Vega,” ™ M. Morel-Fatio ; “ Venice,” by M. Yriarte 
and Professor Middleton ; “ Voltaire,” by M. Saints- 
bury ; “ Wellington,” by Mr. Fyffe ; “ Wordsworth,” 
by Professor Minto ; “ Wycherley,” by Theodore Watts, 
and “ Zoroaster,” by Professor Geldner. 

— “The number of given ideas,” says Mr. Haggard, 
“is, after all, finite, and it is now almost impossible to 
find one which is altogether new. The indictment 
against me about ‘Mr. Meeson’s Will’ is, however, 
really amusing. The tattooing incident is as old as the 
Greeks. Everybody knows the story of the slave with 
a secret message written on his head ; but as for Mr. 
Aubert’s book, I never even heard of it until my re- 
viewers were good enough to call my attention to its 
existence. I frankly confess that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, the idea originated from a hypothetical case 
having been submitted to a learned Queen’s Counsel by 
his pupils as a practical joke. 

—Wordsworth is mentioned by Canon Butler as ex- 
ressing his mind with great frankness concerning 
yron. “*He was a man,’ he said, ‘of the most ran- 

corous disposition, who never cared what pain he inflicted 
on others so long as he gratified his own vanity. Me, 
too, he attacked—me, who had never written a word in 
disparagement of him. He was a man of great natural 
gifts, which he degraded by his misuse of them.’ It 
was curious to see how the barbed shaft sent out by 
Byron rankled in the wounded heart of the amiable 
bard of Rydal Mount. Not having the same ground of 
personal quarrel, I ventured to put in a word for Byron, 
as having devoted his time and fortune and—as it turned 
out—his life to the restoration of the liberties of Greece. 
‘Surely,’ I said, ‘he was disinterested in this.’ But 
the old man would not admit it. ‘It was all owing to 
personal vanity.”’ 

—Mr. Kirk Munroe writes us : “In collaboration with 
my brother-in-law, the Rev. Charles E. Stowe, Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s only living son, | am prepar- 
ing for publication a life of the author of ‘Unele 
Tom’s Cabin,’ which will be published early next year. 
We are greatly annoyed by the persistent publication of 
notices to the effect that other persons are working in 
the same direction, and, with the authorization of Mrs. 
Stowe, or aided by members of her family, are prepar- 
ing ‘Biographies’ or ‘Literary Lives’ of the distin- 
guished authoress. Such statements, so far as they 
refer to Mrs. Stowe or any member of her family, are 
absolutely false. Any such book can only be collated 
from material already published in biographical eney- 
clopedias—* The Autobiography and Correspondence of 
Lyman Beecher,’ ‘ The Life of Henry Ward Beecher,’ 
ete. ; for every origina] document and letter belonging 
to Mrs. Stowe is now in our possession, and no fragment 
of these writings has been allowed at any time to pass 
into other hands.” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE W. C. T. U. CONVENTION. 


The National Convention of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in the Metropolitan Opera- 
House in this city has been a success. ‘The hall has 
been filled to the topmost of its six galleries. In the 
addresses the emotional element has been strongly 
instead of weakly prominent. The appearance of 
the delegates and the character of the- speeches 
alike showed to how great an extent the movement 
is losing its traces of crudity and embrace sother 
classes besides the aggressive spirits who are always 
the first to take hold of a moral agitation. 

The hall was draped with national flags. The 
body of the house was reserved for the delegates. 
The boxes and most of the seats were sold, but 
many of the seats in lower balconies and the entire 
sixth gallery, containing nearly a thousand seats, 
were free, except to a few women who the first morn- 
ing were imposed upon by a seamp who stationed 
himself at the entrance and asked twenty-five cents 
admission. With the deplorable exception of the 
music, every arrangement had been admirably made 
for the success and attractiveness of the Convention. 
The parliamentary order preserved was so unusally 
good that the Convention gave promise that if the 
Woman’s Union continues its work of political 
education, it will lessen the force of the chief 
argument against woman’s suffrage. 

In the religious ceremonies with which the con- 
vention opened on Friday morning the Bible which 
was read from was the leather-covered volume used 
by Crusaders at Hillsboro’, Ohio, in 1873. The 
Convention was called to order by President Wil- 
lard. After the roll call Miss Willard introduced 
General Neal Dow, whom she called “the grand 
old man of America.” General Dow was received 
with enthusiasm, and made a short speech. 

After General Dow’s address the first and the only 
difficulty of the Convention was met. It was under- 
stood by all that Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, the manager 
of the Woman’s Department of the National Repub- 
lican brganization, who for the past few months 
has gone further than any of the Republican leaders 
except Judge Kelley and Mr. Ingersoll in indorsing 
the whisky plank in the Republican platform, was 
to introduce a resolution which would commit the 
Convention to a non-partisan attitude. Inasmuch 
as an overwhelming majority of the delegates were 
Prohibitionists, and did not wish the discussion to 
disturb the Convention, a resolution was intro- 
duced that all protests and memorials should be 
referred without reading to the Committee on 
Resolutions. This brought Mrs. Foster to her feet 
with a motion to divide the resolution so as to vote 
upon each clause separately. Some one else fol- 
lowed with an amendment to this amendment, and 
then a third lady tried to introduce an independent 
motion, and several delegates rose to ask just what 
the motion before the house was, and several others 
rose to tell them just what it was, and finally when 
Miss Willard put the question as she understood it 
the Convention did not know how the leaders 
wished to have them vote, and, though a woman 
suffrage convention, very few of the delegates 
availed themselves of their voting privilege. The 
motion wascarried by a small majority. Then * the 
previous question” was moved and carried. But 
Miss Willard, calmly setting aside the obstacle pre- 
sented by the parliamentary rule that the chairman 
should take no part in any debate and that when 
the previous question had been voted no one in 
the whole Convention could debate, told the dele- 
gates that while there were some protests to come 
before the Convention which the Convention ought 
to hear, she knew that there were “ protests and 
protests,” and that to avoid trouble all should be 
referred to the Committee. Mrs. Foster then rose 
“to ask a question,” and while asking her ques- 
tion managed to make a little argument for her 
side. Then this undebatable motion to refer all 
protests to the Committee was put and earried by a 
majority of 214 to 78 for the administration. 
Saturday afternoon Mrs. Foster read her protest 
in spite of this action of the Convention, but she lost 
ground by so doing. 

When Miss Willard rose to read her annual address 
she was received with waving of handkerchiefs, and 
it was evident that the Convention was hers. The 
modesty with which she spoke of the work, the 
entire forgetfulness of herself in her strong and 
yet calm enthusiasm for the work, fully accounted 
for the fact that all the 200,000 women of the great 
organization could work for years under her leader- 
ship without jealousy or division. Her voice was 
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heard by every one in the vast house, yet this was 
entirely owing to its distinctness. She began by 
characterizing the Woman’s Union as organized 
“mother love,” and spoke, with an enthusiasm and 
a sympathy which were really eloquent, of the 
work to be done. After referring to the Woman's 
International Union as an organization which stood 
for the principle of arbitration, she quoted from 
the Prohibition platform the article in favor 
of arbitration, and said: “The party of the 
white ribbon, in this as in all things else, agrees 
with the party of the white rose.” ‘This was the 
first announcement of the partisan attitude of the 
Union, and was warmly applauded by the mass of the 
delegates and the audience. Miss Willard stated 
that the State Unions were not bound by the atti- 
tude of the National Unions in respect to anything 
except the principle of total abstinence, but that 
during the last year Rhode Island and California 
had adopted the principle of partisan prohibition, 
and that the sentiment was now almost unanimous. 
The New York Union, the most partisan of all, was 
perhaps the most successful of all, and had now 
21,000 members. Miss Willard told the Conven- 
tion that they were now the only temperance society 
and the only Christian body to indorse the Prohi- 
bition party, to prefer to elect an issue rather than 
elect a set of office-holders. Miss Willard then 
pled for a reassortment of voters, so that those who 
were against compromising with the saloons should 
stand together, and declaredithat it was the mission 
of the Woman's Union to “twine a wreath for the 
loyal and true who for the sake of the many cast 
a vote with the few.” 

Miss Willard replied to the argument that, as the 
Union was non-sectarian, it should also be non-par- 
tisan. ‘This, she said, was a thorough non sequitur. 
The churches have cradled the temperance move- 
ment, the great parties have stifled it ; therefore the 
Union should work with the churches and against 
the great parties, and if they did this with unanim- 
ity, with patience, and with perseverance, the time 
would come when the words of the prophet Zach- 
aviah would be fulfilled: “It shall come to pass 
that in all the lands, saith the Lord, two parts 
therein shall be cut off and die, but the third part 
shall be left therein.’ This was greeted with cheers 
and laughter from all third party sympathizers. Of 
the refusal of the churches to grant the suffrage to 
women, Miss Willard spoke for the only time in her 
address with indignation. It places the churches, 
she said, under the rule of the minority. 

After discussing the question of prohibition, Miss 
Willard talked of the work of the Union for scien- 
tific temperance education, which had now been 
introduced in every State north of the Potomac 
except Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, and in nearly 
half of the States of the South. Then she dwelt 
upon the White Cross work. This, she said, could 
never be carried out in anything like its entirety 
until women receive adequate wages. While dwell- 
ing upon the labor question Miss Willard referred 
with enthusiasm to the resolution unanimously 
passed by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
last week that the Sabbath should be a day of rest. 
The labor question, the temperance question, the 
Sabbath question, the peace and arbitration ques- 
tion, all appeal alike to the heart of the womanhood 
of America, and all were represented in the work 
which the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was carrying on. 

The sessions of Friday afternoon and of Saturday 
morning and afternoon and of Sunday afternoon 
were taken up with ten-minute speeches from the 
superintendents of departments, and Monday morn- 
ing was devoted to the reports of the national 
organizers. This was the least interesting part 
of the Convention, though many of the reports 
were pithy, well written, and well read. Yet 
most of the speakers yielded to the temptation 
of using most of their time in showing how very 
important their own work was. An _ exception 
to this rule was the speech of the Rev. Anna 
Anna Shaw on the franchise. She gave a glowing 
account of the new demand for suffrage literature 
even in States which a few years ago would not 
hear the subject discussed. She told how a year 
azo the Woman’s Union in one State had written 
to her that they would like to have her come to 
them if she wouid leave her title behind; she had 
replied that her title was the biggest ; art of her ; 
this year they had written her to come, title and all. 
Her argument for woman suffrage was one of the 
brightest speeches made at the Convention. Satur- 
day evening Mr. Blaikie addressed the young 
women on the subject of athletics: On Sunday 
there was a sermon in the morning by Elizabeth 


W. Greenwood, of Brooklyn. In the evening 
Bishop Fallows, of Chicago, spoke upon “The 
Ecclesiastical Emancipation of Women.”’ 

The session Friday evening was the great occa- 
sion of the Convention. The address of welcome 
on the part of the city was delivered by Mayor 
Hewitt, who was introduced by Miss Willard as a 
Mayor who had shown himself an honest and true 
man. Mayor Hewitt’s speech was a characteristic 
one. He began by saying that when a convention 
of men meet together in our city we have doubts as 
to what the results will be, good or bad; but when 
the women of the country come together for a great 
moral reform, as they now for the first time are 
doing, we have no doubt as to the results. The 
world, he said, is getting better. Even New York 
City, into which is poured the ignorance, vice, and 
crime of the whole world, is better. as the official 
records have shown him, far better, than it was a 
century ago. The work of the Woman’s Union, he 
said, was to raise the standard of public sentiment. 
He would not appear under false colors. ‘Two 
nights before he had delivered an address of wel- 
come to the brewers, and what he said there 
he would repeat here, that his work was to enforce 
the law, good or bad, and that the work of legisla- 
tion was to place the laws in harmony with public 
opinion. In some respects he thought that it was 
now in advance of it. “’The work of your organi- 
zation,’ he said to the delegates, “ is to bring about 
the time, which will surely come, when the ideals 
of womanhood shall be the sentiment of the nation.” 

Mayor Hewitt was followed by Mrs. Burt, the 
President of the New York branch of the Union, 
whose address of welcome was bright, pleasing, and 
well received. ‘Then General Clinton B. Fisk was 
introduced, and the whole house arose en masse to 
receive him, and the air was white with the hand 
kerchiefs that were flying. General Fisk spoke af 
the Union as “the child of the Crusade, the heir 
to its inspiration and its undying fame.” He was 
followed by a solo by Miss Hoyt, which ina musical 
way retrieved the reputation of the Convention. By 
face and voice and manner Miss Hoyt took the 
Convention by storm. Then came the able and 
pleasing address of Mrs. Livermore, who, after a 
glowing eulogy of Miss Willard, retraced the steps 
by which the Union has progressed from an organ- 
ization to reform drunkards to an organization to 
put down the saloons. ‘Then followed the presenta- 
tion of clocks to the secretaries, and Mrs. Wood- 
bridge’s remarkably ready extempore address of 
thanks. Then ex-Governor St. John was intro- 
duced to the Convention, and received much as 
General Fisk had been. After a short talk from 
him the audience listened to an exceptionally bright 
talk from Mrs. Lathrop, of Michigan. It was dur- 
ing her talk that an enthusiastic delegate turned to 
the writer and said, “ Did you ever attend a spicier 
convention 


THE WEEK. 


The “ Evening Post,” in the course of a series of 
articles upon the “Saloon in Politics,” describes the 
politieal condition of the city of Troy. Here the 
license fee is from thirty to fifty dollars, and the Excise 
Board are in the habit of licensing certain low resorts 
to which a license is forbidden by the State law. No 
written or printed acknowledgment is given in return 
for the fee received, but a memorandum is kept of the 
amounts and the persons paying them, so that the 
police may know where to keep their eyes shut. Of 
the 519 licensed places in the city no less than seyenty- 
five are kept by widows. In political affairs the saloon 
men have a hold, the like of which, it is to be hoped, 
does not exist in any other city of the country. For 
ten years prior to the administration of the present 
Mayor the mayoralty was held by two brewers ; the 
present Mayor is a bottler ; the most influential mem- 
ber of the Police and Excise Board is a liquor dealer ; 
the Police Justice is a partner in a large brewery ; the 
Chairman of the Fire Commissioners keeps a large 
saloon in the center of the city, and another member of 
the Board is a brewer; the Superintendent of Streets is 
a saloon-keeper ; one of the city assessors is a saloon- 
keeper ; the Sealer of Weights and Measures has a 
grocery and bar ; one of the Sanitary Inspectors deals 
in groceries and beer; two of the Charity Commis- 
sioners have groceries with liquor annexes, while the 
third one is a saloon-keeper ; one of the School Com- 
missioners is in the business more or less ; the Presi- 
dent of the city Civil Service Board is a saloon-keeper ; 
the County Clerk is a brewer ; the Coroner and the 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors are saloon-keepers ; 
five of the city members of the Board of Supervisors are 
saloon-keepers out and out,or combine other business with 
beer-selling ; one of the captains of police is a saloon- 
keeper. This is only a partial list of officials who are 
engaged in the business. It is said on competent local 
authority that many licenses are taken by policemen and 


other officials inthe names of their wives. 
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A remarkable numbdb.r for November, containing : 


GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN’S 
GRAVELOTTE TO 
as it does with the author’s experiences in the 
man War, covers a part of 

wn, 

could have been written by no other hand than his own. 

During the war he accompanied the staff of the King of 

bso ys (afterwards William I. of Germany) 

The pictures he gives of the struggle are as vivid as 

oe position for o 

piece of this number is engraved by Kruell from the last 

portrait taken of the author. 

engravings accompanying the article. 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW 8S 


ARTICLE “FROM 
SEDAN.” This paper. wear 


his career about which little hee 
the narrative now given to the world 
)as his special 


rving it was unusual. The frontis- 


There are also five full-page 


R ERIAL 
novel, entitled “‘ The Master of Ballantrae,”’ begun jin this issue, is the first serial story 


ever written by its author for an American magazine. 


It isa e of adventure and ro- 


mance ; the action opens in Scotland, and moves from ee to the United States, thence 


to Scotland again, to India, back to 
the hero’s adventures happenin 
William Hole, who was selected a 


Scotland, and finall _ the United States, the last of 
here in America. 
the author to do the work. 


e novel is illustrated by Mr. 


THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF RAILROAD MEN, by Mr. B. B. Adams, Jr., will 
be among the most widely popular of the Railway articles, it being sixth in the series. 
r. —- writes from a standpoint of one who is familiar from first to last with the 


oyee’s life, its duties, its dangers, and its 
of Mr. 


e practical work of railway men. 
accompany the paper. 


leasures—the first really adequate account 
. B. Frost has furnished 20 drawings to 


“MEMORIES OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS” BY LESTER WALLACE 


is continued by a second installment of the veteran actor’s reminiscences. In this paper 


he touches upon his career both in England and America. 


With 20 portraits. 


MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL contributes ashort paperon MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
one of his bright critical articles, with a full-page portrait taken ape a late ap-y 
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The fourth volume of Scr1iBNER’s MAGAZINE will be completed by the Christmas number 
bearing date December, 1888, which will be more elaborate this year than ever. 


The publishers of ScrrBNER’s MAGAZINE aim to make it Foss 
the most popular and enterprising of periodicals, while at 
all times preserving its high literary character. 
new readers have been drawn to it during the past |"~@——=a8 
six months by the increased excellence of its con- § 
tents (notably the Railway articles), and it closes its 


second year with a new impetus and 


assured success. The illustrations will 
show some new effects, and nothing to 
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Volume X., beginning with the issue of November 6, 1888, will contain about 900 
Pages and 750 Illustrations. Size of full page, 10 inches by 6} inches. 


A boy or girl can have no more welcome gift than a subscription to HARPER’s YOuNG 
PEoPLE, and the best time to begin a subscription is with the first number of a new vol- 
ume. Volume X will have five serial stories, including ‘‘ Dorymates,’ by Kirk Mcn- 
ROE, ‘‘ The Red Mustang,” by Wiiu1am O. Stopparp, ‘“‘ A Day in Waxland,” by R. K. 
MUNKITTRICK, and ‘‘ Nels Thurlow’s Trial,” by J T. Trowsripner; ‘‘ The Three Wishes,” 
by F. Anstey and BRANDER MAtTTHeEews; a Christmas Story by THomas NELson Pace; 
a series of fairy tales written and iusteated by Howarp Pyte; ‘‘ Home Studies in Nat- 
ural History,” by Dr. Ferrx L. Oswaxp; Little Experiments,” by Sopnie B. HERRICK; 
George Washington’ s School-days,” F. Carne; Alexander Stephens and 
Rio,” by RicHarp Matcoum Jonnston; “ Papers on Pony-keeping,” by F. E. Fryatr; 
‘Talks to Boys,” by Dr. Joun 8S. Wurre; ‘Stories from American Naval History,” by 
S. G. W. Bensamin; ‘‘ Glimpses of Child-life from Dickens,” by MArcAret E. Sane- 
STER; articles on various sports and pastimes, short stories by the best writers; humorous 
papers, songs, poems, etc. Hundreds of illustrations of excellent quality will adorn its 
pages. Occasional Supplements, especially prepared for parents and teachers, will be an 
attractive feature. The Post-oftice Box will be continued under the popular management 
of the Postmistress (MARGARET E. SANGSTER). Every line in the paper is subjected to 
the most rigid editorial scrutiny in order that nothing harmful may enter its columns. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


Abounds in entertaining and useful reading. | A wealth of good reading.— Western Christian 
— Observer, N. Y. Advocate, Cincinnati. 

As useful and wholesome as it is rich in en- Its tone, variety, and general excellence are 
tertainment.—Jndependent, N. Y. admirably sust: ‘ined. It gives nothing but the 

A marvel in its way. Edited with wise and most wholesome material.— Christian Union, 
skilful tact.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

It contains a rich and fascinating variety of 


N. ¥. 

The safest and best reading for children. In 
reading and a wealth of illustrations.—Jaterior, | every way deserving of its great success.— 
Chicago. | Churchman, N. Y. 

A perfect treasury of children’s stories, po- | Surprises one by its wealth of instruction, en- 
ems, art, and games.—S. S. Times, Philadelphia. ' tertainment, and amusement.— Avangelist, N.Y. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent on Application. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 00 A YEAR, POSTAGE FREE. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers 
should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


Bound Volumes of Harper’s Young People. 


Volume IX. for 1888 (with 756 illustrations and 928 pages) ready November 15th, 
$350 Volume VIII. for 1887, $3 50. Volumes I. to VII. inclusive out of print. 


Charming Work.’’ 
Dr. William Mathews’ New Book, 


WIT AND HUMOR: 


THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 


1 Vol. 12mo. 400 Pages.................. 81.50 


It is another of those delightful volumes that their 
author writes so felicitously. It is charming in style, 
scholarly in taste, and overflows with examples of 
the finest wit and humor of all ages. . . . The book 
abounds in entertainment, and is a perfect tweneuy of 
brilliant sayings; a!work that can be taken up at any 
time and opened at random, with the certainty of ar- 
resting the attention and affording pleasant and edi- 
fying reading. The wisdom that is at the foundation 
of the trifling of great men was never more clearly set 
forth or more fascinatingly displayed than in this 
thoroughly attractive work.— Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 


OTHER WORKS ‘BY THE THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Men, Places, and Things................. 81.50 


Hours with Men and Books............ 1.50 
The Great Conversers..................... 1.50 
Literary Style and other Essays....... 1.50 
Getting on in the World................. 1.50 
Words: Their Use and Abuse ......... 2.00 
Monday Chats of Sainte-Beuve....... 2.00 
Oratory and Orators....................... 


“His writings, without exception, are use 


culture, arouse t ht, ambiti 
energy. Vew York School Journal. 


* We say to youn opl 
library full pole who are a 
Sunday-School Journal Vineont, D.D.. in New York 


The 9 volumes sent, express paid, for $15.00. 
Sold by booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, by 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 
87 & 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

ONUMENTS 

In Marble, Ophite, Granite, ete. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St... N. ¥. 


Green & Co. 


HAVE NOW READY: 


1. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
STRATFORD CANNING, Viscount Stratford de 
Redehffe, K.G., G.C.B., LL.D., ete. From his 
Memoirs and private and official papers. By STan- 
tery LAne-Poote. With 3 portraits, 2 volumes. 
8vo, cloth. $12.00. 


2. GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECT- 
URE. Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
Illustrated with 1,700 engravings on wood. New 
Edition (the ninth), revised, portions rewritten, 
and with additions by Wratr Parworrn, F.R.I., 
B.A., ete. Cloth. $17.50. 


3. THE STEPPING-STONE TO ARCHITECTURE. 
By Tuomas Mitcnent. With 49 figures end 22 
plates. I8mo, cloth. 50 cents. 


4. THE RECORD OF A HUMAN SOUL. By 
Horace G. Hutcuinson. I2mo, cloth. $1.00. 


*** This short narrative * * * is not a novel—a 
work of fiction * * * the extracts from the pm are 
genuine; they are what they pretend to be, honest 
rosea of a soul’s strugglings and ex riences as they 

pearen to the consciousness of who suffe 
—[{Extract from Preface. 


5. THE SON OF MAN IN HIS RELATION TO THE 
RACE. A re-examination of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, xxv., 31-36. I2mo, cloth. 90 cents. 


6. OUR KIN ACROSS THE SEA. By J. C. Fiatn, 
with a preface by J. A. Frovpsz. Il2mo, cloth. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Firth is 7 of ime oldest end most distinguished 
New Zealand Colon the work before as 
he describes a tour a the United States; and, 
hackneyed and threadbare as the subject has become, 
Mr. Firth brings to it a new mind, and he has studied 
his American Cousins from an original point of view. 
{Extract from Preface. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co, will be happy to 
send their Catalogue of General and Educational 
Books post free to any address furnished for the jnire 
pose. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 
15 East SIXTEENTH STREET, 
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Pusuisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
DURING the coming volume which begins with 


THE INTER NATIONAL November, THE CENTURY will print occasional 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL Lesson. Tose wil ely Me 
LESSONS. 


trated and will be of the highest practical value to teachers, as were the recent 
papers on ‘ The Pharaohs,” “ The Sea of Galilee,”’ “ Sinai and the Wilderness,” etc. 

The December number will contain Mr. Edward L. Wilson's paper, 

ings of the Children of Israel. 


From Sinai to Shechem,”’ following the journey- 
The November CENTURY will contain a suggestive article of great interest to all students of the Bible : “Where 


was ‘the Place called Calvary’?’’ illustrated, by the Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D., and also a paper by Lyman 
Abbott, D.D., on “ The New Reformation.’ Begin subscriptions with THE CE N TU R Y 
Vth St., N.Y. 
and their teachers in New York, at 0 a yearor 1Ocentsacopy. Our readers will 
splendid p 


November, the first number of the volume. Price, $4 year. All book- 
sellers and newsdealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made by money M AG AZ| N E 
order, bank-check or draft directly to the publishers, THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. . 
TrReasure-TROVE is a gery illustrated 36page magazine, Published monthl B 
ad to learn t 
offers are made by the publishers for the best 75 stories. 
1¢ Prizes of S10 each in cash. 


. All writers must be under 18 years of age 
- writers must be to Treasuns-Trove. 


6. You 5 mask say the story is rea ly your own. 
7. Your teacher must certify that he knows you, and believes your statement. 
* If you are to write, you must notify us. 

9. Story must be in our hands January 1, 1839. 
10. Stamps must be sent if it is to be returned. 
Let the teacher tell the pupils aon these prizes. There may be a good writer in your school, only 
nee ing this encouragement to bring him out. 

veral splendid continued stories, One begins in September and October r Nos. ‘* Tossed Overboard,” by 
Chas. L. Talbot, author of * Royal Lowrie,” ete., “On Board the Squid,”’ by John Preston True, etc. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


“THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD.” 
By EpwaARp IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


The production of a new work by the ingenious 
and happily associated hands of Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan is now as notable an event in the musical 
seasons of New York as in those of London. It is 
a question whether we do not appreciate and relish 
the pieces of these clever coadjutors more than 
the English public for whose taste and pleasure, 
nominally, they are particularly fashioned. New 
York, in especial, has not forgotten that until 
the first performance of “ H. M.S. Pinafore” light 
opera in English for the intelligent public’s attention 
was limited to certain stock favorites in the reper- 
tory of the grand opera companies or the indecency 
and froth of the French bouffes. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Gilbert 
killed opera-bouffe in America, and reminded the 
metropolis that it was possible to be funny and clean, 
and merry and musicianly. 

The nature of the present work, the eleventh in 
the authors’ list, was kept a secret to an unusual 
and, it certainly seems, superfluous degree. It was, 
however, announced that it was considerably a de- 
parture from its predecessors. The very large 
audience who listened to it at the Casino on last 
Wednesday evening—the most brilliant and repre- 
sentative audience that has ever packed that theater 
—appeared to enjoy with some perplexity the sur- 
prises of the evening; and, in spite of any com- 
ments of the English press, the critical portion 
found their expectations considerably at fault. 
The production of the piece was an evident success 
for the management and the artists, but it offers 
singular traits for critical comment. 

To begin with, “The Yoemen of the Guard ” is 
not a comic opera. To be sure, it is not set down 
for such in its title, which is simply “ Opera in Two 
Acts.” But in the intentions of its libretto—the 
intentions—and of much of its score it is clearly to 
be considered as in the same category as its pred- 
ecessors. The plot is really that of a romantic 
opera. No amount of Mr. Gilbert's humor, which 
is often slow-paced in the book, will give it enough 
comedy flavor. The time is the sixteenth century. 
A young soldier, Colonel Fairfax, is to be beheaded 
within the Tower on a given morning. His jailer 
disguises him as one of the wardens. The gloomy 
procession is formed, with the block, ax, execu- 
tioner, bell-tollings, and lamentings. The prisoner 
cannot be discovered, and has the pleasure of head- 
ing the vain search for himself. So ends the first 
act. In the second, Fairfax (still in disguise and 
in the Tower inclosure) is anxious to test the affec- 
tion of the strolling singing girl, Elsie Maynard, 
to whom he was suddenly married while a prisoner. 
She was blindfolded, does not know him, and now 
fears for his safety, wherever her bridegroom may 
be hid. His identity is suddenly disclosed. At the 
same time he is reprieved. Elsie falls into his arms 
in rapture; and so ends the piece. Any other 
matter, any other interests, introduced are as plainly 
foreign to this complexion of a romantic opera as 
anything could be. Several characters and a vast 
deal of more or less Gilbertian humor in their 
mouths do not disguise the fact. The main thread 
of the plot could not gracefully be burlesqued. 
Mr. Gilbert has only made clumsy efforts to just 
that end. It is somber; and in its stage-treatment 
and spectacularly it is gloomy and even repulsive. 
The work, whatever compromise it was meant to be 
in the field of opera, is a dramatic blunder. 

Between Mr. Gilbert’s error and Mr. Sullivan’s 
own tendencies and talents (hitherto kept in abey- 
ance as to operatic writing) the composer's score 
is as curious a lucus a non as the libretto. It 
contains the most elaborate and elegant writing as 
to harmony and orchestration that Mr. Sullivan has 
put forth—under such a pretext. It abounds in 
dexterous imitations of the French and German mas- 
ters whose work he delights to imitate. In subjects 
and style we have a dozen composers suggested, 
from Handel to Wagner. It is alternately preten- 
tious, elegant, very beautiful, and too much above 
the level of its genre ; and then, when the spirit of 
the words or situation calls for the old Sullivanish 
simplicity and grace, it is trivial and reminiscent of 
what he has done before. The test numbers of the 
work are those which have no business to be written 
in such a connection (as, for instance, the fine first 
finale, the execution scene, which with a little alter- 
ation would do for absolute grand opera, in its dra- 
matic, not to say funereal, impressiveness) , and those 


that properly belong where they are vary much in 
musical merit. Every mistaken elementof Mr. Gil- 
bert’s plot and text Mr. Sullivan has seconded. 
nay more, he has successfully and elaborately 
exaggerated, in his music. We have a work in- 
tended to be a comic opera which is no comic 
opera at all, but partaking of the nature of opera- 
comique and grand opera. The very title of the 
piece is a fault. “The Yeomen of the Guard ; or, 
the Merryman and His Maid,” suggests a perfectly 
different atmosphere and plot from what we find. 

As an example of the spirit of the dialogue and 
of its artificiality and wide departure from “ ‘The 
Pirates” or “ The Mikado,” let us quote a brief and 
plainly Shakespearean passage. Wilfred Shadbolt, 
the grimy, sooty turnkey, converses with Jack 
Point, the strolling jongleur of the play : 

(Enter Wilfred, sighing.) 

Wil. (sighing). Ab, Master Point ! 

Point. Ha, friend jailer—a jailer that wast—jailer 
that never shall be more! Jailer that jailed not, or 
that jailed, if jail he did, so unjailerly that twas but 
jerry-jailing, or jailing in joke—though no joke to him 
who by unjailerlike jailing did so jeopardize has jailer- 


ship. Come, take heart, smile, laugh, wink, twinkle, . 


thou tormenter that tormentest not—thou racker that 
rackest not, thou pincher out of place—come, take heart 
and be merry as I am (aside, dolefully)—as I am ! 

Wil. Aye, it is well for thee to laugh. Thou hast a 

post, and hast cause to be merry ! 

Point (bitterly). Cause? Have we not all cause ? 
Is not the world a big butt of humor, into which all 
who will may drive a gimlet ? See, I am a salaried 
wit ; and is there aught in nature more ridiculous? A 
poor, dull, broken-hearted man, who must needs be 
merry or he will be whipped ; who must rejoice, lest 
he starve ; who must jest you, gibe you, quip you, crank 
you, wrack you, riddle you, from hour to hour, from 
day to day, from year to year, lest he dwindle, perish, 
starve, pine, and die. Why, when there’s naught else 
to laugh at, I laugh at myself till I ache for it. 

Wil. Yet I have often thought that the jester’s 
calling would suit me to a hair. 3 

Point. Thee? Would suit thee, thou death’s-head 
and cross-bones ! ; 

Wil. Aye. Ihave a pretty wit—a light, airy, joy- 
some wit, spiced with anecdotes of prison-cells and the 
torture-chamber. Oh, a very delicate wit! I have 
tried it on many a prisoner, and there have been some 
who smiled. Now, it is not easy to make a prisoner 
smile, and it should not be difficult to make a good 
jester, seeing that thou art one. 

Now, this is wit, of a kind, but not humor; and 
it makes particularly unadmirable fooling, in spite 
of Mr. Ryley and Mr. Solomon. It perfectly repre- 
sents the misfortune of the literary side of the piece. 
As to the music, the numbers that will be apt to 
give the most pleasure, during what we are sure 
will be a very long run of the piece at the Casino, 
are (in the first act) the trio, “ Alas, I Waver To 
and Fro ”—after the style of Gounod; the delight- 
ful duet and chorus (recurring as the last finale of 
the opera), “ I Have a Song to Sing, O ;” Pheebe’s bal- 
lad, “ Were I Thy Bride ;” and the trio, “ To Thy 
Fraternal Care.” The fine overture we have al- 
luded to, whose principal theme is too closely like 
a well-known “ Meistersinger”’ motif. In the sec- 
ond act, a duet, “ Hereupon We’re Both Agreed ;” 
a beautiful unaccompanied quartet, “ Strange Ad- 
venture,” and another quartet, “ When a Wooer 
Goes a-Wooing” (ludicrously suggesting Rossini’s 
“Virgo, Virginum Preclara” in the “Stabat 
Mater ”’), are the most striking episodes. 

The performance was spirited and satisfactory, 
though the Casino company are hardly the best 
singers for Mr. Sullivan’s music. The cast included 
Miss Ricci, Miss Urquhart, Miss Gerrish, Miss 
Glover, and the Messrs. Broderick, Hallam, Ren- 
wick, Ryley, Olmi, and Solomon. Applause was 
incessant, and nearly every number encored. Mr. 
Rudolph Aronson has staged the piece picturesquely 
according to the London representation, and the 
costumes are all rich and tasteful. “'The Yeomen 
of the Guard ” will evidently be a popular attraction 
in the city for many months. 


A PITEOUS CRY FOR PASTORS. 


By Proressor G. .B. WILicox. 


At’ Chicago Seminary was held, 
October 9 and 10, a very signal conference 
between eleven Home Missionary superintendents 
and the professors in the Seminary. It would have 
done those who imagine the ministry of our churches 
overstocked good to listen to what was said. These 
superintendents were from the States and Terri- 
tories of the interior and the Northwest. 
Instances and hints of the destitution are all that 
can be given here. Each superintendent had made 


t 


a careful computation of the number of men needed 
for his field. This computation had then been reduced 
far within the actual demand. The result was 
that, for six States and Territories, there are needed 
for the next five years 210 men annually. From 
the seven Congregational seminaries there were last 
spring 90 uates. Allowing for those who will 
go into the foreign field and into teaching in vari- 
ous ways at home, only about eighty were provided for 
the Congregational churches of the entire country. 
For the supply of one territory the superintendent 
reported that, after applying to all these seven in- 
stitutions, he had secured, last year, one; this year, 
none. Said another: “From the seminaries I have 
had for the last five years an average of three and 
two-sevenths men annually.” TIlinois, which wants 
fifty men at once, received from all the seminaries, 
last year, six. So with other parts of the field. 

“he deficiency is mainly, of course, not among 
the comparatively able churches. It is the Home 
Missionary churches that suffer. The average of 
helplessly destitute pulpits in Minnesota for the 
last nine years has been eighteen. A discouraged 
church of another denomination offered to the 
superintendent its house of worship at half cost. 
Though he could have secured the money, he was 
> having no hope of a pastor, to decline the 
offer. 

Another Territory “has never seen such destitu- 
tion as now.” For instance, in one section of forty- 
eight square miles, which has no Protestant minister 
whatever, one man, and he altogether inadequate, 
was stationed, simply because no better could be 
had. Another region, of sixty square miles, equally 
destitute, has been supplied, as well as might be, 
the past summer by a theological student. He re- 
turned to the Seminary last month, leaving the 
entire section, with four churches and one preach- 
ing station, unsupplied. In one county of Colo- 
rado, where six Sunday-schools might have been 
developed into churches, all but one, for want of 
pastors, were abandoned. In South Dakota, where 
seven churches were organized for the increasing 
population in eight weeks, fifty more could be 
gathered before the snow flies this fall if twenty- 
five men could be found to take charge of them. 
As it is, sixty-eight men are serving 120 churches, 
for which twenty-five more men are sadly needed. 
In the German work, one pastor is endeavoring to 
spread himself over five churches, another over six 
or seven. 

But this is not the worst of it. The destitution 
compels the superintendents to accept deplorably 
incompetent men. In reporting this feature of the 
case, localities, for obvious reasons, cannot be here 
given by name. In one State, of 173 pastors only 
seventy-eight ever saw the inside of a theological 
seminary. If proper substitutes could be found, 
forty would be at once superseded. Said the super- 
intendent at another point: “Of 111 preachers on 
my field, seventy-two only are from any seminary.” 
Large numbers of untrained men from other de- 
nominations are accepted. Many from abroad are 
put into the service. It is a spiritual famine, in 
which the starving resort to any food that will sup- 
port life. 

And these are by no means ignorant ‘congrega- 
tions for whom such preachers suffice. One small 
Home Missionary church which was mentioned 
has seven college graduates in the congregation. In 
every one of these new communities are bright and 
educated young men and women from our colleges 
and high schools, who need first-rate pulpit service. 

In the darkest hour of the struggle for Italian 
independence went out from the headquarters of 
Garibaldi a summons that rang like a trumpet from 
the Alps to the Mediterranean Sea: “In return for 
the love you may show your country I offer you 
hunger and thirst, cold, war, and death. Whoso 
aecepts the terms, let him follow me!” Are there 
in the colleges no Christian youth to hear the call 
from these vast and rising empires of the West, 
and go out to fields white to the harvest? Must all 
crowd into the hot competition for wealth and fame 
in other occupations? Will Christian parents never 
recover from their vain ambition for their sons ?— 
never covet for them the glory of self-socrifice in a 
Christlike life? Is there not some young disciple, 
whose eyes fall on these lines, who will throw by 
all dreams of self-interest and make it his life work 
to save men? 

CuicaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, the well-known 
writer of fiction and poetry, was married on Satur- 
day last to the Rev. Herbert D. Ward, son of the 
Rey. Dr. W. H. Ward, of “The Independent.” 
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RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION. 


The Presbyterian Synod of New York 
State met at Syracuse last week, and dis- 
eussed the report of its Committee upon 
this subject at great length. The Chair- 
man of this Committee, the Rev. D. G. 
Wylie, Ph.D., had prepared a report em- 
bodying the results of extensive corre- 
spondence with State Superintendents of 
Instruction throughout the Union, as well 
as an examination of State laws. Out of 
twenty-eight States and Territories twelve 
have no law upon the subject; five 

rohibit sectarian teaching ; two provide 
for morals and good behavior ; and New 
Hampshire alone demands _ religious 
teachers. Iowa enacts: “ The Bible shall 
not be excluded ; no pupil shall be re- 
quired to read it contrary to the wishes 
of his parent.” New York law does not 
recognize the right of using any portion 
of regular school hours for religious exer- 
cises, but forbids the exclusion of the 
Scriptures from public schools. 

Arizona demands moral teaching, but 
declares in its statute law that any teacher 
who conducts any religious exercise in 
school shall forfeit his diploma because of 
“unprofessional conduct.” West Virginia 
law makes the extraordinary condition 
that “teachers shall be of moral 
character, and not addicted to drunken- 
ness ;” while Nevada, without making any 
other allusion to morals, requires an oath 
of its public instructors that they never 
have been and never will be “ connected, 
directly or indirectly, in or about any 
duel.” 

The Committee finds a vast amount of 
shallow thinking and loose legislation 
about the matter, and urges that the sub- 
ject be agitated until its perplexing prob- 
lems are satisfactorily settled. In view 
of the fact elicited by its investigations 
that parochial schools are increasing in 
several portions of the Union, the Commit- 
tee raises the inquiry whether the State 
should not at once insist upon a supervis- 
ion of all schools within its bounds. It 
discovers widespread dissatisfaction with 
public schools, which, however, is mostly 
found among Romanists and Lutherans, 
who demand denominational instruction, 
and, in Illinois chiefly, among infidels and 
agnostics, who would have every trace of 
religious influence removed. 

The Synod directed its Committee to 
report to it next year the exact legal 
status in the State of New York and the 
practice in its chief cities and towns, and 
ordered the following recommendations 
republished in its minutes this fall : 

“ First—That the Synod affirm its con- 
viction that our national a and per- 
manence are guaranteed only by a re- 
ligiously grounded morality. 

“ Second—That, without claiming it to 
be the province of the State to teach re- 
ligion for religion’s sake, the Synod should 
yet confess its belief that, in order to the 
State’s own interest, there should be, in 
every school maintained by the State, the 
inculeation of such principles of depend- 
ence upon God and obligation to him 
as are essential to sound learning, safe 
character, and wholesome citizenship. 

“ Third—That the Synod should en- 
courage the appointment of such teachers 
as shall be in accord with the spirit of 
the second recommendation, and bring the 
entire weight of its influence to bear 
against whatever, by statement or sugees- 
tion, shall antagonize the claims of the 
God upon whom we depend and to whom 
we owe obligation. 

“ Fourth—That your committee should 
be continued to communicate to the Synod 
whatever information it may be able to 
secure as to the policy pursued in this par- 
ticular in other Christian countries and 
the results respectively reached ; and to 
serutinize and report upon whatever at- 
tempts may be made to introduce atheistic 
teaching in our public schools. 

“ Fifth—That the Synod should instruct 
its ministers publicly to recognize difficul- 
ties in which the case is involved, and to 
bring those difficulties to bear as an argu- 
ment for more thorough, intelligent, and 
faithful religious instruction on the part 
of the family, the Sunday-school, and the 
church.” 


It is indicative of the progress made in | 
this matter that through the exertions of | 


IPARKER S GINGER TONIC 


this committee the substance of the above 


resolutions was embodied in an overture 
from the Presbytery of New York to the | 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


Church, which this latter body adopted last 
May; and thereby the principle, which, 
when first propounded by this Committee, 
met with decided opposition, has been 
recognized and affirmed by the highest 
ecclesiastical court of that denomination. 
That principle is briefly this, that a recog- 
nition of the Divine Being and of human 
accountability in all our public instruction 
is essential to the welfare and perpetuity 
of the State. 
GEORGE SHIPMAN Payson. 


$1.00 $2.00 


By special arrangement the publishers of 
The Christian Union offer and recommend 
what may well be termed 


Spleen 
The Union 


A large, handsome, and valu- 
able gardening magazine, The 
American Garden of New York. 
Its: writers are practical, success- 
ful gardeners, fruit-growers, flo- 
rists, investigators, and amateurs, 
whose experience covers all States 
and countries ; thus it is adapted 
to the needs of all sections and 
conditions, It is thoroughly in- 
dependent, not being cunnected 
with any nursery or seedsman’s 
interests, as are many of the so. 
called horticultural journals, It 
is firmly established, covering 24 
years of age, dating back to the 
old ‘‘ Horticulturist ” of Downing 
and the “ Gardener’s Monthly ” of 
Meehan. It is practical, beauti 
ful, and finely illustrated. It is 
valuable to the amateur, to the 
professional man or merchant with 
small place or house lot in country, 
town, or village, to every woman 
and man who loves flowers and 
Nature, as well as to the fruit- 
grower, market-gardener, florist. 


farmer, and country gentleman. 


You come the nearest my ideal of a Horticultural 
c rature.—[Chas. W. 
gan Horticultural Society. — 
Indispensable to fruit-growers, horticulturi 
deners, and florists (bol ractical and amateur of 
s coun s T. Fox, 
yru x omologist of 


Subscription price, $1.00 a year ; 
to be raised on January ist to 
$2.00. Previous to that date sub. 
scriptions received at present low 
rate ($1.00 a year) for one year 
or several years. 


E. LIBBY, Publisher, 751 Broadway, 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than‘fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


WATER 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cure Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipient 
Di Dyspe all. of Uric Acid 
Diathesis. All i Send for pamphlet, 298 
Broadway. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns, Stopsalipain. Ensures 
comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggista. Hiscox &Co., N.Y, 


From its combination of valuable medicines, is superior 
0 the essence of Ginger in the cure of Cramps, Colic 
spepsia and Bewel disorders, and is invaluable for all 
roat and Lung troubles. Use it without delay if you 
have Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, Weak Lungs. 50c. < §1. 


AfredDolae 
Felt Shoes 


Slippers, 


Noiseless, 


Warm, 


Prevent Rheu- 
matism, (Cold- 
ness of the Feet, 
and Exeessive 
Perspiration. 


SHE HAD A GOOD HUSBAND. 
Sue: ** How thoughtful it was of cons Charles to 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
DANIEL GREEN & CoO., 
122 East 13th Street, New York. 


PERFECT 

| EASE 
AND 

COMFORT ! 


BY USING 


Slippers 
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WITH 


Soles & Uppers 
Of All-Wool Felt. 
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COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
TOILET ARTICLES, 


LADIES 


Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. 
Cashmere Bouquet Perfume. 
Violet Toilet Water. 
Rinee Bouche, (Dentifrice. ) 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Connecticut. 


URTIS SCHOOL FOR (14) BOYS of 15 
years and younger, at Brookfield Center, 
Conn, Takes entire charge of boys. l4th year. 
Never a case of sickness. A full pamphlet sent on 
application. FREDERICK 8. CURTIS, Ph.B., Prin. 


RS. MEAD’S HOME SCHOOL for Girls 
and Ladies, Darien, Connecticut. 
opens October 4, 1888. College, Pre 
terary Departments. Superior advan in Lan- 
guages, Art, Piano, and Vocal Music. 


Massachusetts. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


NEW STUDIO_BUILDING, 145 Dartmouth 
Street, Boston. 
Instructors: D. M. Bunker, K. R. Cranford, 


A. ey. 
This well-established school opens Oct. 1. Full 
course in Drawing and Painting. Special atten- 
tion to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Illus- 
trating. Begin at any e. For circulars address 
as above. F. M. COWLES. 


Roca of SELECT HOME SCHOOL, 
Waverley, Mass. (seven miles from ). 
please address the . Miss L. A. HILL. 


FRED'K ROBERTSON, 


Hosmer Hell, H rtf 
ORATORY. Bencon Street. 


New Jersey. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
Will reopen September 26, at 66 Bayard Street. 
A HOME FOR THE BOYS. Select, thorough, suc- 
cessful. Established 31 Years. Terma, $300. 


_ {CALEB ALLEN, B.A. (Eng. 
Paincrrats: } RIGNEY PhD. 


ec racuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
nish suit ale teachers, and to in Aner others. 


\ ISSES A. & M. FALCONER PERRINS’ 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Removed to spacious 


house, 244 Lenox!Ave., New York. Tenth year begins 
September,27th. = Boarding pupils,”$600 per year. 


All the Boys 


Should wear our patent Waistbands. 
They prevent tearing off buttons, save 
buttonholes, and {add greatly to the 
comfort of the wearer. This, how- 
ever, is only one inducement to use our 
Clothing for your Boys—considering 
the assortment, styles, and our low 
prices—there is no other place where 
they can be fitted out as well with 
everything from Hats to Shoes. 


Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully filled. 


BEST &CO 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Liliputian Bazaar. 


Peck’s Patent Improvep CusnioneD 
Ear Drums Restore the 
Hearing, whether the deafness is caused 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natur=! 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, alwey: 
in position, Music, conver n, w his- 
~| pers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them. Write to F HISCOX, 853 
“] Freadway, cor. St., New York, for 


illustrated book of proofs, FREE, 


Those ‘answering an Adrertise- 
ment will confer a faror upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 


ing that they saw the Advrertise- 
ment in The Christiun Union, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The rate of foreign exchange has searcely 
changed from a week ago, and no special 
change in money rates has developed 
either in the London market or here; if 
anything, rates are easier in both markets, 
and at least one-half per cent. lower here 
than they were ten days ago. This is 
due to the effect of the payments made 
from the Treasury this month for bonds 
and for interest, of which we spoke last 
week. The Treasury bond purchases for 
the month thus far are fully 325,000,000, 
but as a good many of these bonds had 
not been received and paid fora week 
ago, the change resulting therefrom to 
the condition of the banks of the city is 
not yet fully developed in the statements. 
In the stock markets there has been a 

deal of irregularity. A movement 
in the shares of the Union Pacifie Com- 
pany, commencing mid-week, exhibited 

at strength and carried the stock u 

rom 61 to 664, but another heavy beoal 
in the Atchison shares on the Boston 
market had the effect of checking this 
upward movement of Union Pacific, 
which is also dealt in to some extent in 
Boston, and produced a reaction of two 
per cent. or more. The expanded finan 
cial condition in which the Atchison 
Company finds itself now is due to over- 
building on the idea that the remarkable 
earnings of last year were a fair basis of 
business to go by in the future, whereas 
the competing lines of Missouri Pacifie 
and of Burlington & Quincey, several of 
which commenced operations this year, 
sadly curtailed the gross and net earnings 
of the Atchison Company, as well as of 
its competitors, and the sharp turn which 
the latter company has had to make, 
owing to this fact, in its enforced reduc- 
tion of dividends, and later in the neces- 
sity for taking care of a floating debt of 
some six million dollars, has disagreeably 
startled the multitude of investors in the 
shares in Boston and New England, and 
has reminded them that they are leaning 
ona reed which, if not broken, is over- 
weighted. That this floating debt is 
temporarily bridged over at a high rate 
of interest is of but little consolation to 
investors who find themselves liable to 
go without dividends for several years, 
perhaps. The selling movement in the 
shares on the Boston market seemed to 
be checked last week, which we dul 
reported, but it broke out again this welll 
and ran the stock down ten or twelve per 
cent. from the rally to as low as 63, 
with some of the inside managers and 
directors reported as sellers. It is not 
reasonable that the stock should decline 
from these prices, for no one questions 
that it has merit, but there is no account- 
ing for the results of a scare ; probably 
cool, conservative men will begin aceu- 
mulating the shares about these prices. 
There were indications that Missouri 
Pacifie would also take another down- 
ward turn ; indeed, it went off five per 
cent. in sympathy with the Atchison 
shares, but no reason has been given for 
this turn, excepting the exhibition of a 
partial and manipulated report of last 
year’s earnings, which, if true even, is of 
the past ; the prospective earnings prom- 
ise to be great, and we usually consider 
the future and not the past on Wall 
Street. 

At last the Court has given one of the 
final orders necessary to the foreclosure of 
the Eastern Division of the Wabash Rail- 
way Company, preparatory to the reor- 

anization under the plan already adopted 
. seven-eighths of the bonds, and the new 
scheme will now very soon be carried 
into effect, in time to reap the great earn- 
ings that will come to it from the phe- 
nomenal corn crop all through the section 
of country which this railway traverses. 
The effect of this order by Judge Gresh- 
am was at once noticeable in the demend 
for the bonds, all classes of which ruled 
higher, and were very scarce in the mar- 
ket. During the week the Richmond & 
Danville Railway Co. completed a lease of 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
Railway for a term of ninety-nine years. 
Both of these companies are in the Rich- 
mond and Terminal system, and other 
consolidations and combinations are soon 
to be made by which this vast system will 
come into the control of the principal 
southern lines of railway, preventing com- 
petition and harmonizing various inter- 
ests. The bank statement for the week 
is as follows : 


Loans, decrease........... $3,189,600 
Specie, increase...... .... 9,231,300 
Legal tenders, decrease. .. 791,200 
Deposits, increase......... 7,414,500 
Reserve, increase ......... 6,586,475 


This change leaves the city banks with a 

surplus reserve of about $17,000,000, with 

money at two per cent. on the average. 
WALL STREET. 


BOOKS AND DISEASES. 


The question has been discussed in Ger- 
many as to whether circulating libraries 
are not a means of spreading infectious 
diseases. The sanitary authorities in 
Dresden have investigated the subject, 
and their report is very reassuring. A 
number of books were selected from the 
libraries of the city, so worn and soiled as 
to be unfit for further circulation, and 
were subjected to microscopic examina- 
tion. It was found that the dust shaken 
from these books was full of bacteria, but 
that these germs were in no wise different 
from those contained in the ordinary dust 
of rooms. Bacteria characteristic of in- 
fectious diseases were not to be discovered 
in the dust. It was found that no bacteria 
attached themselves to the fingers in 
handling the soiled leaves if the fingers 
were dry ; but if they were moist, numer- 
ous organisms could be detected adhering 
to the skin. The microscopic examination 
of these organisms, however, failed, as in 
the case of the dust, to reveal the pres- 
ence of any known infectious germs. No 
trace could be found of the bacillus of 
tubereulosis. Keeping the books for two 
days in alcohol containing ten per cent. of 
pure carbonic acid (a treatment which is 
said not to injure the books) proved suffi- 
cient to destroy all forms of bacteria. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
bought and on commission fee 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE NOTES. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees tor De- 

ntures. 

Chartered 1872, and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of Connecticut Bank CoMMISSIONERS. 

The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or raniee is LIMITED BY LAW. 

nsurance Companies, Banks, other Corporations, 
and Trustees have invested largely in the securities. 
Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown. 

Graves & Vinton Co., Western Managers, St. Paul. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


ll Wall Street. New York. 512 Walnut St., Phila. 
34 Equitable Building, Boston. 
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Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long tume 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 


Address or call on me until Nov. 1st, at office | da 


of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 
E. B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


erence by permission to Christian Union 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, Highest rate of interest 
ent with choicest security. Ask for information of 


. E. Suamo Vice-President. E. S. Pres. 
150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY. 
EO. LEWIS, Prest. 


tal paid 
BT. P. MAYNARD Sec, Canital $400; 000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mo Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning tor several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
agg? Pres’t of Nat'l Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. : 
E. L. Temple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Vt.; Hon. M. orrison, as., Peterborough, 

; Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India : 
A. J. New- 


H. A. Newton, New Haven, C 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and mony ahes 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage soourt 
est 6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net a te 
terest Coupons collected. 
REFERENCES: 


First National Bank and St. Paul National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn., and 
First National Bank, Boston, Maas. 


Correspondence solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest. Negotiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of Princi and 
Interest Coupons madeand remitted to lender 
without c " BEST LOCATION IN THE 
een years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refer tothe Con ion- 
alist."" Send for Form, 


Circular, 
before you invest elsewhere. 6 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST (0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuabl i 
gi vey e information 


in or investments of ONE 
ND DOLLARS 
FARM MORTGAGES 


nt. net, N 
STOCKS paying TWENT 
of sold securities 

8 you may prefer. ease write to 
JOHN HALL, ent, 601 Baird Buildi - 
sas City, Mo, (Send for references. Mention “this 


NK 
r Cent. or n« re, 
, or in any other line 


[oan 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 


character our invariable requirements, Col 
ections free. Send for pamphlet witb 


WiNAEAPOLIS, C4 MINVESO 


INNESOTA. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
y for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of 8s 
and upwards convertible at anytime. Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
nks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
For references, testimonials and full information apply te 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


ABSULUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 


GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 DEVONSHIRE S8&T., BOSTON, MASS. 
N. ¥. Agency. HAYES & CO., 
No. 1 Brosndwags. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


PER CENT 


mortgages on productive 
spuroves by Tacoma 
est or Rererences 
Correspondence  Selici- 


r annum first 
al Estate. Loans 
National Bank. 
AST AND WesT. 


ted. Address 
ALLEN ©. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter... 


AEE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 
Cuarantee Strenseth, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
16,854 Mortgages negotiated, aggreg. ting $11,768 818 
“ in force, - - 6.358,16 


6,942 , 2 
9,912 paid, - - = 6,410,656 
Interest pald aggregating - - - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors - - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for Small Amounts. 
Fuil information furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Hew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wi 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH) 


Q 
Cal 
i 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y 


Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8ST. JOSEPH, LEAV’ 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and soores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers tu Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 

tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 

| “ Great Rock Isiand Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and 8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, GTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 

KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cof the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
—ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit La te 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel toand from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, F or d informa- 
tion, apply at any Ticket Office or addrese 


JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK. 
@en’] Manager. 


71 State St., Albany, N. Y. Wall St., N. Y. City. 
102 South ath St., Philadelphia. Conguess St Boston 


Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agi 
ILL. 
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“THE SHORTEST ANSWER IS DOING.” 
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THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 
OUR NEW SUBSCRIPTION CERTIFICATE. 


From past experience we have learned that from 
now till Christmas time a great many subscribers 
make presents of a year’s subscription to their favor- 
ite paper, and we don’t know of anything better 
for the cost. In order to meet the want that has 
grown up with the increase of this practice, we have 
had engraved a subscription certificate which is 
good for one year’s subscription to The Christian 
Union, and which will be honored at this office on 
presentation. Subscribers who wish to make such 
a present this year can send us two dollars in 
addition to their renewal and mention that they 
wish a subscription certificate, and we will forward 
the same to them and they can send it to whomso- 
ever they wish to make the present to. The recipi- 
ent will merely sign his or her name to an attached 
blank which can be torn off and sent to us, on re- 
eceipt of which we will put the name on our list for 
one year. By this plan a year’s subscription is put 
in a concrete form. The giver sends something 
definite and tangible, which shows on its face what 
it stands for. The recipient has something to ac- 
knowledge, and pleasure is added to the giving and 
the receiving. The subscription certificate will be 
found convenient in many other ways, especially to 
those getting up clubs or canvassing for subscrip- 


tions. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES. 


FOR VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


Every one who has seen that loveliest of the Berk- 
shire Hills towns, Stockbridge, has been struck no less 
with its cleanliness and internal order than with its 
beauty of situation. A friend passing through the 
place recently saw and copied for us a placard which 
furnishes at once an illustration of the public spirit of 
its citizens and an example for other communities to 
follow. It is worthy of a town which has “ no fences :” 


PLEASE READ THIS. 


It is the earnest wish of the citizens of Stockbridge to 
insure tidiness on their streets and sidewalks. 

Toward this end the Town Authorities and the Laurel 
Hill Association make common endeavor, and it is respect- 
fully requested, both of citizens and sojourners, that they 
refrain from throwing waste papers, mail wrappers, and 
other rubbish along the highways, walks, parks, Laurel 
Hill, and other places of general resort within our bor- 
ders, that our public grounds may be kept as cleanly as the 
lawns about our dwellings. 

Thus will the good name of our town for neatness be 
merited and perpetuated. 

By Drrection oF THE LAUREL Association, 


Srock BRIDGE, Mass., May, 1888. 


WORTHY OF PERSEVERANCE. 


In any line of business, the man who uses reasonable 
economy and has the ability to give fair management 
and the perseverance to hold on, will, in a great major- 
ity of cases, make a success ; while, on the other hand, 
the one who rushes into whatever he has undertaken 
with a spasmodic effort to win all at once, as a general 
rule wastes his energies and often fails for sheer want 
of perseverance. 

e man who starts in to do a day’s work, and at- 
tempts to do as much in one hour as ought to be done 
iu two, will usually find it necessary to take a rest, and 
while he is resting will lose valuable time which he 
evidently feels that he ought to make up, judging from 
the spasmodic efforts he will make when he starts into 
the work again. But at night the man who works 
steadily but perseveringly will be found to have aecom- 
plished the more, while usually he will be found in a 
much better condition to commence again the next day. 

So it is in business. One will seem to hustle around 
and make a considerable to-do over what he is doing, 
and, after wasting his energies in accomplishing what, 
by taking a little more time, could be done with very 
little effort, and then, because, as he thinks, he fails to 
meet the success he imagines he should, becomes dis- 


couraged and is ready to make a change to something 
else. This, ina majority of cases, proves a loss, and in 
consequence he does not succeed, as the energy he dis- 
would seem to warrant. 

nother man, while he may not make a great dis- 
play of his energies at the start, will go to work more 
systematically, and will have better opportunities to 
economize, and in many cases to manage better, than 
when he attempts to rush matters. If he will but 
observe, he will be ready to take advantage of any 
favorable circumstances that may arise. It always 
seems that the man who is constantly shifting about is 
always making a change at the wrong time, when a 
little perseverance would have brought him around all 
right. In all lines of business there are fluctuations, 
ups and downs, and in order to succeed we must per- 
severe. It is when the odds seem against us that it 
| the most important to persevere.—[ Boston Trav- 
eller. 


OF AMBITION. 


No condition of mind has been more soundly rated 
than ambition ; all the bad adjectives in the dictionary 
have been flung at it. But the man who is without 
ambition will soon be elbowed and jostled aside in the 
race for life. It may be that he will be content to be 
outstripped, and if his contentment proceed from phi- 
losophy and not from indolence, he is scarcely to be 
pitied. “ Discontent,” says Walter Besant, “hurts no 

oung man, unless it is accompanied by laziness, when 
it is the devil.” 

Ambition, of course, stimulates to more strenuous 
and persistent effort ; but it by no means follows that 
the result of the effort is in itself beneficial to man- 
kind. Take the ambitious politician, whose thin mask 
of patriotism covers but does not conceal his longing 
for the power and patronage which office carries with it : 
of what possible advantage can his patient watching 
and waiting, his obsequious fetching and carrying, his 
alternate ——— and blustering, be to the common- 
wealth? Nay, what incaleulable injury does it not 
work, as well to the State as to the individual? On 
the other hand, a worthy ambition, legitimately pur- 
sued, may indirectly saalier the greatest benefits both 
on the community and on the aspirant himself. 

I should define healthy ambition as being an eager 
desire for such professional or social advancement as is 
sere at | and fairly to be hoped for in the scope of a 


man’s ordinary avocation, having due regard to the 
range of his capacities. Alfieri, the greatest of modern 
Italian poets, the strange ambition of being the 


best runner in Italy. One of the drollest of our Eng- 
lish comedians is known to cherish an ardent desire to 
play Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth. These I should 
call diseased ambitions. 

My notion is that a man should strive to the utmost 
to attain excellence and good repute in his occupation, 
whatever it be, and that not until that is achieved 
should he allow himself to turn aside to other pursuits. 
For instance, say that you are a shoemaker : you feel 
that you have a soul above leather; but you do not 
give up — shoemaking until you have earned the 
name of being,a first-rate shoemaker. By that time you 
will probably have found that even shoemaking has its 
charms ; but if you are then still a discontented shoe- 
maker, you will have won the right to seek for fame 
and reputation in some other pursuit. I do not say, Let 
not the shoemaker go beyond his last, but let him at 
any rate stick to his last until he is the king of cobblers. 

o sum up, I advocate a healthy, generous ambition 
—that is to say, the desire and the will to reach, by fair 
and honest means, the highest position that is attain- 
able in one’s occupation. N or, if you find your sphere 
too cramped, would I dissuade you from beginning the 
world anew in some more promising and congenial pur- 
suit. But unhealthy ambition, a passion for success in 
one line simply because from lack of energy you have 
failed in another, I distinctly deprecate ; and immoral 
ambition, which either justifies the means by the end, 
or professes a cynical indifference as to whether the 
means are just or unjust, is of course to be unreservedly 
condemned.—[{ Notes for Boys. 


BEECHERISMS. 


Woman to-day, taxed, punished, restrained in all 
higher industries, asks that vote which carries with it 
control of circumstances. 

Whoever makes home seem to the young dearer and 
more happy is a public benefactor. 

Nothing is more remote from selfishness than gener- 
ous yey in building up a home, and enriching it 
— all that shall make it beautiful without and lovely 
within. 

A boy is a piece of existence quite separate from all 
things else, and deserves separate chapters in the nat- 
ural history of man. The real lives of boys are yet to 
be written. 

The Scriptures never jest, they never ridicule, they 
never deal in any wise in comic scenes, and yet, by a 
method of their own, produce sympathy, elevation of 
mind, high hope, and cheerful resignation. 

The Bible is a cheerful book. Those that wrote it 
were, for the most part, cheerful men. 

You may read the New Testament through, and you 
will not find a morbid word from Matthew to Revela- 
tion.—[ Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit. 


| 
Letter. 
Discounts on amounting to or more. 
Address 
The Christian Union Company, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
‘ New York. 


Oct. 25, 1888. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Church of the Disciples has 
arranged services for the next five or six 
Sundays with a view to selecting a suc- 
cessor to the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 
They may succeed in selecting a successor, 
but how the successor will succeed in suc- 
ceeding is quite another matter.—[Bos- 
ton Commonwealth. 

—It is estimated that in England one 
man in 500 gets a college education. In 
this glorious country one man in every 200 
takes a college course. 

—It was one of the three questions con- 
cerning a “ candidate ” in a recent church 
and parish negotiation : “ What are his pol- 
ities ?” There was connected with this a 
decided intimation that if he did not be- 
long to the Republican party it would be 
so much the worse for him. While our 
sympathies have usually been strongly 
with that party, we had supposed that a 
pastor’s politics were his own private 
property, and that, when managed by 
him discreetly, he was entitled to perfect 
freedom as to the same.—[The Congre- 

tionalist. 
a most powerful war ship afloat, 
the “ Benbow,” has just been completed 
and joined the British Mediterranean fleet. 
She carries two 111-ton guns, besides 
other smaller guns. A shot from one 
of them weighs 1,800 pounds, and when 
propelled by the full charge of 850 pounds 
of powder it can tear its wa through a 
whole yard of iron armor. e gun is 
forty-three feet eight inches long, and 
the projectile is over forty-one inches 
long and nearly one foot five inches in 
diameter. 

—A person hears of almost ‘thing 

tting lost, but he seldom hea. of the 
foes of a roof of a building. Three weeks 
ago the contractors for the iron roof of 
the new public building in process of 
erection in Augusta were notified that 
the roof had been shipped by rail. Since 
then no tidings of the wandering roof 
have been received, although diligent 
search has been made for it. There are 
fourteen Augustas in the United States, 
and if any one of them has an iron roof 
which does not belong to it, it will please 
return it at once and be suitably rewarded. 
—[Portland (Me.) Argus. 

—Many good stories have been told of 
the beadles of the Scottish churches. 
The latest is as as any. One Sab- 
bath morning, when a minister of an Ayr- 
shire Established Church was about to 
enter the pulpit, he found that John, the 
precentor, had not arrived. He instructed 
the beadle, who was also bellman, to ring 
the bell for five minutes longer, while 
they waited to see if John came. When 
he returned, the minister inquired, “ Has 
John come yet?” “No, sir,” answered 
the beadle. “ Most ! What 
are we todo? I see no help for it, but 
you must take John’s place yourself for 
a day.” “Ah, no, sir,” replied the beadle, 
“T couldna dae that. Aiblins I could 
tak’ your place, but I couldna tak’ 
John’s.” 

—Four large cremation furnaces have 
just been declared open at the great Pa- 
risian cemetery of Pére-la~-Chaise. The 
question is agitated whether pauper 
bodies should be cremated by the Paris 
Municipality, but there is such a strong 
feeling against it among the poor that 
the idea will probably have to be aban- 
doned. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS AND 
PIANOS. 


The improved method of fastening the 
strings of pianos, invented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ and Piano Company in the 
year 1882, is unquestionably one of the most 
important improvements ever made, making 
the instrument more richly musical in its tones, 
as well as more durable, and much less liable 
to get out of tune. : 

Both the Mason & Hamlin organs and pianos 
excel chiefly in that which is the chief excel- 
lence in any musical instrument, quality of 
tone. Other things, though important, are 
much less so than this. An instrument with 
unmusical tones cannot be a good musica 
instrument. Illustrated catalogues, contain- 
ing deseriptions of new and popular styles of 
organs and pianos introduced this season, wi 
be sent free to any one addressing the Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


Have you read the advertisement of B. F. Johnson 
& Co., of Richmond, Va., inanothercolumn? If not, 
please do 0 at once. You may not be especially inter- 
ested in what they have to say, but if you will 
call some of your friends’ attention who need employ 
ment to their advertisement you may confer a 
long favor on them. 


“A Dry Cough” 


Is dangerous as well as troublesome. 
It renders the patient liable to the rup- 
ture of a blood vessel or to other serious 
injury of throat and lungs. To allay 
bronchial irritation and give immediate 
relief, the best medicine is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 

“I was recently troubled with a dry 
cough which seemed to be caused by an 
irritation in the throat. My physician 
prescribed for me, but no relief was ob- 
A little over a week ago, my 
attention being called to Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, I concluded to 7 it, and pur- 
chased a bottle. n 
icine only one day, I could see a change 
for the better, and, by the time I had 
used it a week, my cough had entirely 
ilisappeared.’’— H. W. Denny, Franklin 
square, Worcester, Mass. 

**Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral leads al: 
Other medicines as a sure, safe, and 
speedy cure of throat and lung troubles.”’ 
W.H. Graff & Co., Druggists, Carson, 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottle. $7. 


After tak 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott's Emulsion 


Iriver Oil w= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES., 


It isused and erdorsei by Physi- 
cians because it is the best, 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 


It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 


It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 
it is the best remedy for Consumpti 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and 
Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


MASON & HAMLI 


g this med- 


WANYY 


most of the wear. 


ness 


Is the latest and greatest im- 
y rovement in the way of soap. 

t combines miraculous dirt-re- 
moving, time and labor-saving 
qualities with perfect harmless- 


; the finest and coarsest ar- 


ticles are alike washed more 
easily and better than with any 
other soap or compound. Pearl- 
ine does away with the most of 
the rubbing, hence it saves the 
It is the continuous rubbing on a 
board which wears out your clothes, rubs off the buttons 
and strings—not so much the wearing. It cleans paint, 
china, windows, glassware and carpets without taking up. 
Over one million families are now using Pearline. Its 
popularity is unparalleled. 


Beware 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are 
offering imitations which they claim to be Pearl- 
ine, or “the same as Pearline.”” IT'S FALSE— 
they are not, and besides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, but 
sold by all good grocers. 125 Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


was introduced in its present 
amlin in 1861. Other makers 
in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 


tune, and other im 


ne hundred styles 


r pianos, that they are su- 


onials from three hun- 


rs, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 


er with descriptive 
so and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 


MLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


e, to any applicant. 


temperature. 


tism and malaria. 


without shrinking. 


WARRANTED, 


New Subscriptions, 


New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


lst. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as Warm 
LY eg weight of Cotton or Linen. 
dl. ey protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sud 


3d. They are an important protection against 
colls, Catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 


4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are naturai colors and contain no dyes. 
Sth. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 


Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and N ight Shirts, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application, 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


New Subscription, | 
1 Renewal, 
$5.00. 


RATES 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, | 
30 Lafayette Place, 
LAWSON VALENTINE, Paresipenr. 


1 Renewal, 
4 New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


NEW YORK, 


Dr. WARNER’S Health Unde 
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their o 
at all ‘of the $22 T0 $900. — great World’s | Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and P= 
Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition \ 
with best makers of all countries, they have invari- 
ably taken the highest honors. “6 
from $22 to $900 or more. Illustrated catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for thei 
high excel 
G & UPRIGET wy other 
makersin the art of piano building, but still 
they attribute solely to the 
le improvement introduced by them in the 
1882, and now known as the “Mason & Hamuin 
greates @ purity and refinement of tone, to- 
ether with greatly increased capacity for standing 
portant advantages. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


No. 1 Suit, 


THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
ler Reflectors 
Reflecto: Chandeliers 


den changes of 


Sor every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state warts. 


WHEELEB REFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, | 88 BE. St 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ila 


si Fe. Bal ft...) )ilscely hia,Pa 


cuurcu LIGHT 


Catalogue sent Free. 


Pates t Reflectors for 
as or Ull, give the most werful, 
softest cheapest & Best ont known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and 
elegant designs, Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Li 
discount to churches and the trade, 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. FRINK, Pearl St., N. 


Established 1857. 


wicShane Beil Found 


Fine r 
CHIMES ty Cra 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
H. McSHANE & 
Mention this pauper, « Baltimore, Md. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BRLL COMPANY ‘ 
TROY, N. Y. : 

Manufacture th 
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